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Planning A School Library Program 
By Mrs. Frank H. Koos’ 





A SCHOOL LIBRARY IN USE 
Jefferson Junior High School, Meriden, Conn. 


BEFORE an adequate program for ele- 
mentary school libraries can be 
planned in a school system, a study of 
each school and its particular needs must 
be made. Each school has its peculiar 
history and traditions, its own ideals and 
its own type of instruction. Just as each 
child is tested and studied in order “to 
fit the school to the child” so each school 
should be studied that the library may 
meet the needs of that particular school. 
If a school is of the traditional type, 
its library will function quite differently 


1 Winston-Salem Public Schools, North Carolina. 


from the library in a school organized 
with an activity program. A library 
where there is only voluntary attendance 
presents a very different problem from 
one where students are scheduled for 
the library at definite periods. 


The Principal 
Probably the one most important fac- 
tor in planning the school library pro- 
gram is the principal of the school. If 
he is a person with little or no educa- 
tional philosophy, if he is not a reader 
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himself, either professionally or for his 
own recreation, then the problem needs 
diplomacy and tactful teaching. We 
should not make the mistake of organiz- 
ing the most progressive type of school 
library in his school. He is not ready 
for that step. If the principal is educa- 
tionally alert, if his professional reading 
stimulates him to keep abreast of the 
times, his library can become a very vital 
part of his school, reaching out into 
every classroom and laboratory with its 
helpful and effective service. 

The teachers in a school are also a very 
great influence in organizing a school 
library. If they are unprogressive, satis- 
fied with assigning only a certain number 
of pages in a text book, if their main 
interest is in being released at the end 
of the school day, then the library has 
indeed a difficult educational program 
before it. However, if the teachers are 
progressive, eagerly seeking for enriching 
materials, the library must collect and 
organize vast quantities of books and 
illustrative materials, 

Most teachers are eager to avail them- 
selves of the resources offered by the 
library, but many need to be trained in 
the intelligent use and care of library 
materials. We must remember that the 
majority of the present generation of 
educators received their training from 
text books. They did not have the ad- 
vantage of enriched curricula and prac- 
tice in research which modern education 
provides. However, they do appreciate 
the value of the newer methods of teach- 
ing, and will cooperate heartily in pro- 
viding the best possible situation for their 
pupils. 

The Community 

Another important factor to be studied, 
is the type of community from which the 
children come. If it is newly rich, the 
children may need much guidance in their 
reading, for parents often are eager to 
spend much for toys, clothes and candy— 
but begrudge a dollar for a good book. 
In many such communities, the cheap 
series books form the child’s home li- 
brary. This community is also eager to 
give book showers—where quantities of 
these worthless and innocuous titles are 
gifts to the library. Great tact is neces- 
sary to combat such philanthrophy. The 
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community may be one in which the 
parents are frequent visitors to the pub- 
lic library and have trained their children 
in the value and appreciation of. books. 
A library in such a community can stock 
its shelves with many unusual and inter- 
esting titles, building upon the basis fur- 
nished by good home training. On the 
other hand, the school may serve a com- 
munity of mill workers and the unskilled 
laborers. Often in such a school the 
library finds its most appreciative and 
intelligent clients. Only thru educational 
advancement, can these children raise 
themselves from their class level. Parents 
are most eager to give their children the 
opportunity they failed to have. These 
children literally “eat up” everything the 
library can supply. Often the school li- 
brary also supplies the parents with rec- 
reational reading. They are far from 
the Public Library and would probably 
feel out of place in that institution but 
they do enjoy the books that John or 
Mary takes home from the school li- 
brary. Often this leads them later to the 
Public Library. 


The Physical Setting 

After studying the foregoing factors 
of a school, we are probably ready to 
consider the physical setting for the 
school library. If the school is already 
over crowded, perhaps only a single 
classroom can be spared to house the 
library. Chairs, tables, a teacher’s desk, 
shelving, and a combination vertical file 
and catalog case is about all the equip- 
ment such a room will accommodate. If, 
however, the building is to be remodelled 
and an addition built, at least two class- 
room units may be reserved for the ele- 
mentary school library. More space is 
desirable but is not always available. In 
the system in which the writer has had 
the pleasure of working, the superintend- 
ent calls in each supervisor to plan, with 
the architect, the laboratories and rooms 
assigned to his department. Some archi- 
tects are very clever in working over a 
layman’s plans and suggesting interesting, 
artistic, and practical features which 
make a most satisfying result. The loca- 
tion of the school library in such a recon- 
structed building may not be ideal, but 
when a new building is planned, the mat- 
ter of location and adequate space can 
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ADVERTISING BOOKS IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Ecorse High School, Ecorse, Mich. 


be foreseen, and a school library built and 
equipped according to approved library 
standards. 


The book stock chosen for each library 
will depend upon the type of instruction 
offered, the intelligence and background 
of the community, the reading ability of 
the pupils, and the resources available. 
In this field the entire faculty can assist. 
Teachers can visit other libraries and 
examine their books, they can arrange 
conferences with teachers who teach the 
same subjects in schools where the li- 
brary is functioning effectively. Teachers 
can be taught the use of the book selec- 
tion tools and bibliographical aids known 
(seemingly) only to librarians. They can 
be taught to evaluate books, and are par- 
ticularly helpful in judging for what 
grade a book may be most useful. Books 
which they select from a bibliography of 
known value, or upon actual examina- 
tion, they will probably use when they 
are placed in the school library. The 
training of teachers to help in selecting 
books for their school libraries will more 
than repay the time, effort, and patience 
necessary for such a project. The fact 
that they have been consulted about the 
initial collection, will make the teachers 
especially considerate in reporting later 
changes in the course of study, special 
projects to be undertaken, and the 
changing needs and tastes of the pupils. 


It is the function of the librarian to 
see that the state requirements for a 
standard school library are met, and to 
maintain a well-rounded collection. She 
should study carefully the reading scores 
of the pupils in her school, and fit her 
collection to their special needs. If the 
intelligence of the school and its reading 
ability is low, then there must be much 
duplication of easy reading materials. 
The librarian must know how her school 
stands in reading ability, as compared 
with other schools in the city. She may 
wish to verify by such test results what 
she has learned by observation, as to the 
reading ability and tastes of the pupils 
in her schools. 


The Librarian 


We come now to the most potent in- 
fluence in the effectiveness of a school 
library—the librarian. We hope that 
some day, every school library can have 
a person with a college and library 
school degree, with teaching and public 
library experience and who understands 
and enjoys children. At present we can- 
not reach this ideal in every school li- 
brary—we must use the material at hand. 

In Winston-Salem the supervisors in 
the various fields of Art, Music, Physi- 
cal Education, Vocational Education, 
Visual Education and Libraries are 
asked, thru the excellent system of 
teacher training, to provide the special- 
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ists needed in these various fields. 
Courses are organized by these super- 
visors to train their own teachers in 
methods and devices peculiarly applicable 
to the local needs and aims. Such work 
receives credit toward degrees from the 
two local colleges—one for white teachers 
and one for colored teachers. The state 
recognizes these courses for the renewal 
and the raising of its certificates. 


Teacher Training 

Courses for school librarians have been 
given in School library Management and 
Organization, Book Selection, Children’s 
Literature, Bibliography Methods in the 
Use of Books and Libraries, and Cata- 
loging. Such courses are not a substitute 
for library school training, but they do 
help to orient the teacher into her new 
profession, and to encourage her to 
further library training. These courses 
provide an opportunity of selecting good 
teachers who will also develop into good 
librarians. They help to bridge the gap 
with semi-trained persons until the com- 
munity is ready to secure experienced 
and trained librarians. 

These extension classes are primarily 
for the good teachers, whom the princi- 
pals have selected to take charge of their 
libraries. They study the needs of their 
particular schools and make plans and 
projects applicable to their own situa- 
tions. Since the technical processes of 
book preparation and cataloging are done 
in the supervisor’s office, emphasis is 
placed on the management and activi- 
ties of the library room. 

Other teachers, however, may elect 
these courses. For some they are “try 
out” courses in library work. They are 
lured by the new field, and here may find 
out whether they wish to take further 
library training. There are some 
teachers who have had no training in the 
use of books and libraries during their 
own student days, and wish to take the 
advantage which these courses offer to 
meet their lack of training. 


For whatever reason, teachers are 


welcomed into these library courses, be- 
cause they contribute so much to our 
school library system. They offer prac- 
tical suggestions for materials needed in 
the school library, they suggest methods 
of scheduling and handling the large 


‘tastes of all 
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groups which come to the library, they 
become appreciative enthusiasts for 
school libraries, and they often prove the 
leavening agent which trains and inspires 
the rest of the faculty in a school. 

It will be seen that flexibility is a 
necessary factor in a small school system 
that is just beginning to organize its 
school library program. Consequently, 
the activities carried on in the various 
school libraries will be as different as 
are the schools. In some schools much 
time must be spent in interesting chil 
dren in reading, in others the children 
will resent any infringement on their 
free reading time. 


The Function of the Library 


Each school library should aim, how- 
ever, to be an “intellectual workshop for 
the entire school—one that will serve the 
kinds, of teachers and 
pupils.” It should develop a lasting in- 
terest in reading both for pleasure and 
for securing information; it should train 
in the proper care and intelligent use of 
books as tools for further learning; and 
it should form the library habit, so that 
pupils will go naturally and eagerly to 
the public library. 

One of the chief functions of the ele 
mentary school librarian is to teach 
pupils to read, and to enjoy and appre 
ciate good literature. She must there 
fore be familiar with the reading scores 
of the students. She cannot intelligently 
select books for a pupil until she knows 
whether that pupil has third grade or 
seventh grade reading ability. She must 
cooperate with the Reading teachers in 
the remedial work for the-students. She 
must know the various types of refer 
ence reading to be developed by the 
pupils: reading to get the general idea; 
reading to develop vocabulary; reading 
for note-taking and outlining; and read 
ing to follow directions. In this connec 
tion, the librarian should know the re 
sources of the supplementary reading 
collection. Usually there are three sets 
of readers for each grade, in a building; 
twenty-five or more sets of supplemen- 
tary readers for each grade, kept at some 
central location, and which may be bor- 
rowed by the different schools; and 
there are miscellaneous sets the majority 
of whose material is at the grade level, 
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but which includes books as much as 
three grades below and three grades 
above the grade level. Familiarity with 
these supplementary lists used by each 
grade will help the librarian to supple- 
ment with the titles from the library, the 
children’s reading experience. 

The librarian must teach the apprecia- 
tion of good literature and instill into 
each child a real love of reading. She 
must be well versed in methods of help- 
ing the pupil who does not like to read, 
who is bored by the library period. The 
conference rooms provide space in which 
to segregate these non-conformists. They 
may be given various types of activities. 
A sand table, on which was depicted 
scenes from Tom Sawyer and Toby 
Tyler interested some overgrown slow 
readers for several weeks. Hunting out 
special topics or pictures from old maga- 
zines, making booklets for the vertical 
file, mounting pictures, all can be used 
to gain the interest and confidence of 
such pupils. Then they can be led thru 
easy reading materials to begin the 
enjoyment of books. 


Teaching the Use of Books 

Another activity of the library period 
is the training of the children in the use 
of books. This should be very carefully 
inserted into the program. In one school 
library, the librarian felt that the chil- 
dren needed very definite training in the 
use of books since they were rapidly 
changing from a traditional type of 
school to a more progressive type. But 
she found when she wished to give the 
lessons, the pupils rebelled vigorously. 
They wanted to read. So she let them 
read. But gradually as teachers would 
send the pupils to find materials in the 
library, they began asking how to use 
certain reference books. The teachers 
cooperated with the librarian in inform- 
ing her ahead of time, just what was 
needed, and thus the librarian was ready 


with her plans and devices. The library 
lessons have a definite place in the pro- 
gram of activities, but their frequency, 
their content and their method of pre- 
sentation might best be done at the dis- 
cretion of the librarian. 

Student help in the routine processes 
of the library must be organized. We 
used to think that only the highest I.Q’s 
should be allowed to participate in this 
work, but experience has taught us that 
these pupils are called upon continually 
from all parts of the school for school 
projects, and are not always as available 
and dependable as the slower, quiet type 
of student. Often the very slow pupil 
can be given simple tasks which will in- 
terest him in the library and serve as an 
opening wedge in the appreciation of 
books. In some schools credit is given 
toward the school monogram for library 
page work, 


The Growth of the Library Idea 


Classroom procedure has been revolu- 
tionized during the last few years. Class- 
rooms are becoming more and more like 
libraries. Classroom loans are increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. We should 
welcome this feature and prepare for it. 
It will take much planning, and much 
duplication of library materials, but it 
means that the library idea is permeating 
throughout the entire school. Think 
what this newer type of instruction 
means in the education of this present 
school generation. Think what it will 
mean to our public libraries, in the 
future. Let us cooperate with this new 
type of instruction, encourage it in 
every possible way, adjust our libraries 
and their resources to these recent devel- 
opments, and we will see this generation 
of children going out into public life 
with appreciation of books and libraries 
which will result in greater appropriation 
for school and public libraries. 








The Negro Veteran and His Books 
By Mrs. S. P. Delaney’ 


“THERE have been many queries as 
to what is on the veteran’s mind 
and, as yet, no one has attempted to 
answer. Regardless of what he is think- 
ing, there is one thing certain—he is 
trying to make the best of life. He may 
be handicapped physically but he is still 
grasping an opportunity to catch up 
where he left off. It is quite natural that 
any group so isolated should be con- 
stantly waiting for news from the out- 
side world about their own. 


Books that Mention the Negro 

His interest and enthusiasm are dis- 
played when he finds mention, favorable 
or unfavorable, of the Negro in anything 
that he is reading: he gathers his group 
for debate. In Morrow’s Forever Free 
the characters of Zeb and Jinnie are 
discussed and the librarian is left with 
these questions: “Was the saving of 
Lincoln’s life by Jinnie authentic?” 
and: “Was there really a Lizzie Keck- 
ley?” The reference to Lizzie Keckley, 
that she had written a book once that 
had been suppressed, revealing facts in 
the life of Mrs. Lincoln is lent authen- 
ticity by Marietta Minnigerode Andrews 
in her My Studio Window; and this 
book, Behind the Scenes, by Lizzie 
Keckley, has been given notation in a 
recent issue of the Crisis. This pleased 
the veteran readers very much, as well 
as the following statement mentioned by 
Mrs. Andrews in My Studio Window: 
that it was an old colored door-tender 
at the House of Representatives who 
suggested to Major Borden how he 
might expedite the plan of his larger 
military medical establishment, and that 
it was thru this suggestion that the first 
step was taken for the Walter Reed 
Hospital. They read Old Squire by 
Benson, Boyd’s Marching On, Hearts 
Of Hickory by Moore, Cavalier of Ten- 
nessee by Nicholson, Flower de Hundred 
by Harrison, Mary Johnston’s books 
Long Roll and The Slave Ship, and 
Ellen Glasgow’s Deliverance. 


Many veterans whose careers have 
been blighted and progress retarded by 
ill health finish their collateral reading 
in the library. They are seeking to fit 
themselves for life. For sociology they 
use Dubois’ Dark Water and Souls of 
Black Folks; Miller’s Races, Nations 
and Classes; Speer’s Races and Kace 
Relations; Renter’s American Race 
Problems; Embree’s Brown America; 
Johnson’s Negro in American Civiliza 
tion; Herskovitz’s The American Negro. 

Some books of biography requested by 
these veteran readers are: For Freedom 
by Arthur Fauset; Jn Spite of Handi- 
caps by Bullock; Unsung Heroes by 
Haynes ; Up From Slavery by Booker T. 
Washington; Bursting Bonds by Pick- 
ens ; Homespun Heroines by Brown; and 
Jackson’s Boys’ Life of Booker T. 
Washington. 

One of the first questions that the 
Negro veteran asks is: “What have you 
here about our boys during the service? ” 
Scott’s History of the Negro in the 
World War, Two Colored Women in 
the A.E.F. by Johnson and Hunton, U.S. 
Official Pictures of the Negro in the 
World War, and the chapter on “The 
Negro Soldier” in Dowd’s Negro in 
American Life satisfy their requests. 


Songs and Poems 


Contributing to the veteran’s reading 
comes the song and poem which soothe 
him. No matter how ill he may be, he 
will enjoy these: James Weldon John- 
son’s Book of Negro Spirituals; The 
Negro and His Songs by Odum and 
Johnson; On Trail of the Negro Songs 
by Scarborough; Religious Folk Songs 
of the Negro—Hampton series; Ken- 
nedy’s Mellows; and Handy’s Blues. 
Long after they are read, echoes can be 
heard, wafted out on the breeze from 
some ward. 

In poems, Langston Hughes’ Fine 
Clothes To The Jew, The Negro 
Mother and Weary Blues are favorites. 
Countee Cullen’s Caroling Dusk and his 


? Librarian, U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital, Tuskegee, Alabama 
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book Black Christ have taken their place 
ahead of Dunbar’s in popularity. Georgia 
Douglas Johnson’s books: Bronze, Heart 
of A Woman, Autumn Love Cycles are 
also soothing. Other popular books are 
Negro Poets and Thew Poems by Ker- 
lin; Poems of American Negroes by 
Jackson and White; Harlem Shadows 
by McKay; Book of American Negro 
Verse by Johnson. 


Books on Africa 

There is always an interest in books 
on Africa and they are read extensively. 
Among the popular books are: New 
Map of Africa by Gibbons ; Digging for 
Lost African Gods by De Prorok; South 
Africans by Millin; Little Karoo by 
Smith ; Last of Free Africa by Macreagh 
(Abbyssinia) ; Jungle Portraits by Ake- 
ley; White Africans and Black by 
Singer and Baldridge; The Bantu are 
Coming by Phillips; Songs and Tales of 
the Dark Continent by Burlin; Eminent 
Africans by Gollock; Camera Trails by 
Johnson ; From Cape to Cairo by Treatt; 
Black Journeys by Hart; Audouin by 
Dubreuil; Black Laughter by Powys; 
God’s Step-children by Millin; Tom- 
Tom by Vandercook; Trader Horn by 
Lewis; Education in East Africa by 
Jones; The Native African Problem by 
Buell; and Africa Speaks by Hoefler. 


Comments on Readings 

Quite often the veteran readers com- 
ment on what they read. They feel that 
Hayward’s Mamba’s Daughter depicts 
strong characters and an _ interesting 
situation. They like Mrs. Peterkin’s 
books, feeling that she shows sympathy 
for the Negro. They disagree with 


Dowd in spots in his Negro in American 
Life as well as feeling that the mention 
of the Negro soldier in Liggett’s.A.E.F. 
is derogatory. They like There is Con- 
fusion, Plum-Bun, and the Chinaberry 


Tree by Jessie Fauset because they depict 
the higher type of Negro life. They 
enjoy the little Negro tales in Rodman’s 
Yarns of a Kentucky Admiral. They 
return Veiled Aristocrats by Sanborn 
with: “It was just great the way it 
ended.” They think Advancing South 
by Mims, Matthews’ Clash of Color, 
Tannenbaum’s Darker Phases of the 
South, and Odum’s Christianity in the 
Race Problem all have a solution. They 
express themselves as to Dr. Moton’s 
book What the Negro Thinks, saying: 
“It should do the race a great deal of 
good.” They like Dark Princess by 
Dubois because it depicts international 
interest in darker races. 


Prodigious Readers 

Aside from this reading of race books 
the Negro veteran is a prodigious reader. 
He has a great appreciation for the 
classics, requests the highest types of 
literature, and places reference questions 
on every subject. In this entire race 
group there is a small percentage of 
illiteracy. 


On the whole, the Negro veteran is 
bettering his condition mentally as well 
as physically. The hospital library is 
aiding him in his upward struggle to lay 
aside all prejudice, all sense of defeat, 
and to take in that which is helpful and 
inspiring by the means of books. 

Almost hourly he is jotting down his 
opinion as to what he reads. Books about 
the Negro cannot be written fast enough 
to satisfy the insatiate desire of these 
veterans. Nothing can beat back this 
longing to know race history and facts. 
It is the “Call of the Blood—my People’ 
and as long as the Negro is in literature 
just so long will the veteran want to 
read race books, and his great happiness 
will be in chanting his verse and singing 
his songs and knowing more about his 
own. 











A Plea to the Publishers of Periodicals 


URING the past year four library 

organizations, the Periodicals Sec- 
tion, the Business Section, and the Cata- 
log Section of the American Library 
Association, and the Special Library 
Association, have interested themselves 
in an effort to secure greater uniformity 
in the publication of periodicals. The 
following communication from Janet 
Doe, Chairman of the Committee on 
Standardization of Periodicals, A.L.A., 
will be of interest to all librarians, who 
may cooperate in bringing about the 
recommended reforms by addressing 
personally the non-conforming periodi- 
cals: 


Undoubiedly the current circulation of per- 
iodicals is a most vital consideration for 
their publishers. It is the sine qua non of 
their existence. Not incompatible with this, 
however, should be the possibility of conform- 
ing to certain standards of usage and format. 
Current reading of periodicals is but a small 
part of their use by the serious reading public, 
as represented by libraries. Every library that 
subscribes to a scientific, technical, or com- 
mercial journal, preserves and binds it by 
complete volumes. This material is indexed 
in many ‘printed channels of communication, 
such as the Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
Public Affairs Information Service, Engineer- 
ing Index, Quarterly Cumulative Index Medi- 
cus. Accuracy of reference in standardized 
forms of entry is indispensable to research 
workers, students, writers, investigators, in 
every department of knowledge. The recom- 
mendations made below are based on long ex- 
perience by trained catalogers in recording this 
kind of literature. By cooperation in maintain- 
ing those standards as far as possible, pub- 
lishers will not only further the sale of their 
periodicals, but also will be aiding the world’s 
never-ending quest for knowledge. 

Briefly, these recommendations are as 
follows: 

. 1. Print location of main office, as well as 
place of publication (if different) on 
covers and title-page. State clearly which 
is the main office. It is understood that 
postal regulations must be complied with, 
but any ambiguity as to the place with 
which the publication is to be identified, 
should be scrupulously avoided. 

2. Use the same title on caption, cover and 

title-page, to secure uniformity of refer- 
ence. 


3. If a change of title is found advisable, 
let it occur at the beginning of a volume, 
and stmultaneously in caption, cover, 
title and editorial-page. Always indicate 
previous title and date of its final issue. 

4. Preserve sequence in numbering. When 
one periodical absorbs another, let the 
volume-numbering of the living periodical 
be the one continued, not that of the 
suppressed title. Avoid use of new series 
in numbering, as far as possible. 

5. Let the editor’s mame appear regularly 
in the same location in the periodical. 

6. Similarly let the volume, number, and 
date be uniformly and plainly visible on 
each issue. It is a decided advantage, 
also, if the contents can appear regularly 
on some side of either front or back 
cover. 

7. Print a title-page, and if possible, an in- 
dex to each volume. Stitch them into the 
last issue of their volume, or into the 
first of the next. If they are sent only 
on request, always send both title-page 
and index to subscribing libraries, which 
invariably want them. 


These suggestions are already the normal 
procedure of many publishers. But there are 
still too large a number who ignore them or 
who do not realize not only their usefulness 
but their necessity, if the information pub- 
lished in journals is to be made immediate, 
as well as of permanent accessibility. The 
American Library Association, thru its Coun- 
cil, Periodicals-, Cataloging-, and Business 
Sections, has heartily endorsed these recom- 
mendations. It does not require, nor does it 
expect publishers to conform to them when 
such a course means economic loss. The con- 
ditions are simple enough in most cases to 
be met without any perceptible difference in 
costs, while the increased usefulness to read- 
ers is incalculable. Every librarian in the 
country, every research worker, student, 
writer, teacher, professional or industrial in- 
vestigator, whoever wants to make real use of 
the thousands of periodicals published in 
America today and yesterday, will appreciate 
from the bottom of their hearts any effort on 
the publishers’ part to bring order and ease 
of use into the wealth of their periodical 
material. 


Joint-committee on the Standardization of 
Periodicals, established by the Business, 
Catalog, and Periodicals Sections of the 
American Library Association and by the 
Special Libraries Association. 
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Rambling Thoughts of A. L. A. 


By Lillian Herron Williamson 


HEN one has been tied down for 

a week to a cut and, sometimes, 
dry program, it is nice to be able to sit 
down and ramble around promiscuously. 
Just leap nimbly from Wednesday into 
Tuesday morning so to speak and then 
hop over to Saturday night and back to 
a Thursday walk or a Monday dinner, 
or a chance meeting in the lobby. From 
all the miscellaneous experiences to put 
in a thumb and pull out a plum and let 
it flash on the mental screen. So here | 
sit, idly sticking my finger in the pie and 
seeing what it will stir up. And I fish 
out Miss Hopkins going up to Carters- 
ville in Georgia and an old colored 
mammy coming in and looking for a 
seat. And Miss Hopkins, speaking up 
in her nicest manner and saying, ‘““Won’t 
you sit here?” And Miss Hopkins being 
high-hatted when the colored mammy 
doubtfully replies, “Well, I doan know 
ma’am, I kinder always likes to know 
who I’m a settin’ in with”. . . And 
Miss Rathbone being aroused at mid- 
night by a knock on her door. The 
donning of her dressing gown and slip- 
pers, the taking in of a telegram, the 
going back to bed, the hearing of another 
knock, the donning again, finding the 
boy back to have his receipt signed, the 
going back to bed, the knock, the etc, and 
finding the boy again. This time wanting 
his pencil. .. Mr. Waples at the Reader’s 
Advisors Round Table telling us that 
people in Moscow buy books because 
they have nothing else to do with their 
money. Wishing we were in that condi- 
tion but not in Moscow. . . Millions of 
yellow lilies in Audubon park and blue 
sage and calendulas in beds together. 
Good thing they were not black eyed 
susans and bachelor’s buttons. . . Dr. 
Graham putting the book and the boy 
together. . . Mrs. Clanton saying that 
Texas is ALL of the map of North 
America except the small part which is 
the rest of the United States and 
Canada. That the people in Brownsville 
call the people in Dallas “Yankees” and 


1 Monroe Public Library, Monroe, Louisiana 


the folks in El Paso call the folks in 
Texarkana, “Snobs from the East.”. . 
The assertion of one trustee that he 
would never “hire” a librarian who was 
not easy on the eyes. . . Peter Smith’s 
venture in printing O.P.’s. . . The com- 
ment of one speaker that politics can 
still take a good librarian for a ride. . . 
The eight course, eleven o'clock break- 
fast at Madame Biguet’s beginning with 
an omelette and ending with fruit. . . 
The lady who spoke at a librarians’ din- 
ner and stated that a statue of Stonewall 
Jackson could be found in the center 
of Jackson Square. . . Some librarians 
saying they could not see anything good 
about the food at Antoine’s and then go- 
ing off to eat at Child’s. . . Those changes 
made in meeting places by some unseen 
power and the rushing hither and yon 
trying to find those lost sections. . . The 
harbor lights and the triple spires of the 
St. Louis Cathedral silhouetted against 
a black sky as seen from the Algiers 
ferry. .. Mrs. Dinwiddie’s negro spiritu- 
als. . . The enthusiasm of a Louisiana 
layman for parish wide library service 
for Negroes in his parish, the only one 
in the state giving such service. . . The 
comment of one Chicago librarian who 
knows and loves New Orleans that she 
was afraid for A.L.A. to come there 
for fear some of its members would not 
know enough about New Orleans history 
to find its charm. . . Visiting with Lyle 
Saxon and Alberta Kinsey and seeing 
the pleasure of Count d’Harnoncourt 
when he came across Alberta and they 
could reminisce of that time in Cuer- 
navaca when they lived in Bill Sprat- 
ling’s house next door to the Morrows. .. 
Le Petit Théatre’s splendid presentation 
of Caesar and Cleopatra and coffee being 
served in intermission. .. Dr. Van Loon’s 
facetious remark about the “sole” of 
New Orleans. . . Going down Royal 
Street behind a group of librarians who 
walked with their eyes on the paving 
stones, seeing neither the beauty of the 
(Continued on next page) 











1932 Model Conference; A Footnote 


By Elizabeth Carter’ 


"THE topic was “Libraries in a Chang- 
ing World” and the world was in- 
deed changing, It surged up to the very 
doors where the old mild discussions 
went on, an urgent world strict with its 
demands for light, for an accounting, for 
an evaluation of civilization’s values. 
The significant books of the moment 
waited for appraisal, Men and Technics, 
The Tragedies of Progress, World 
Chaos, Thunder and Dawn. Were they 
mentioned? They were not. If there rose 
from time to time a consciousness of in- 
tellectual cross currents and of the slow 
sullen river of economic agony running 
just under the surface of every day life, 
it was quickly lost in the recurring ex- 
citements of detail. Women are fatefully 
keen about detail. Perhaps the prepond- 
erant femininity of the audience affected 
the speakers. There was something wist- 
ful about the two older librarians who 
sat side by side while a discussion on 
library-and-publisher cooperation went 
on (Miss Emily Miller’s paper, to lapse 
into detail for a moment, had some ex- 
cellent suggestions); Mr. Bostwick ris- 
ing later remarked with the same touch 
of wistfulness that librarians and pub- 
lishers had been trying to cooperate in 
this fashion, or some fashion, for the last 
twenty-five years. There was about us an 
atmosphere curiously enclosed, a feeling 
of low ceilings and blind walls. 
These great conferences, it seems at 
speculative moments, might concern 
themselves more with valuations and ap- 


praisals; with bringing the few great 
books of our time into the limelight; 
with making real to our anxious and thin 
intellectualism the potential vitality of 
arts, music, painting, and the books that 
interpret life. We touched most charm- 
ingly our own folk drama at one peak of 
the conference when Mr. Koch talked of 
his young players. If John Cowper 
Powys could have talked to us also about 
poetry, and Langdon-Davies about the 
social forces that bewilder us, and 
George Counts, perhaps, reviewed the 
objectives of what we call adult educa- 
tion, and William McDougall have con- 
tributed something on the responsibility 
of the scientist whom ignorantly we wor- 
ship while he rings our civilization with 
the forces of destruction, if all this could 
have happened we would have felt that 
with the changing world the libraries 
also were changing. 

Our lives, so intently busy, so dedi- 
cated, stretched to long hours, concen- 
trated a hundred times a day on a 
hundred unrelated subjects, need at some 
moment in the year to come in contact 
with the main intellectual forces of our 
time and see them in review. 

“O ye! who have your eyeballs vex’d and tir’d 
Feast them upon the wideness of the sea.” 

But did we lift our eyes to the sea at 
all, or see the horizon line? Rather per- 
haps, like children on the sand, busy and 
happy, we went on carrying water in 
little pails, building canals and perfecting 
sand fortresses beside the thunder of the 
heedless tides. 





Rambling Thoughts of A. L.A. 


(Continued from page 688) 
old buildings against the evening sky, nor 
the glimpses of enchanting courtyards. 
Interested only in the fact that according 
to the story in the last Library Journal, 
the New Orleans Public Library could 
not compare in size and income with 


libraries of cities of similar size. But 
we could see in our mind’s eye the 
courtyard of Le Petit Théatre and we 
just wondered if there was any city of 
any size, anywhere in the world which 
had a courtyard which could compare 
with it. 


1 Jacksonville Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla, 
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Dilly Tante Observes 


The Death of A Poet 


ON April 27, Hart Crane, author of 

White Buildings and. The Bridge, 
committed suicide by plunging from the 
top deck of the liner Orizaba on which 
he was returning from Mexico. At 
thirty-three he was one of our few orig- 
inal and authentic poets. There is no 
other young poet in this country today, 
with the possible exception of Archibald 
MacLeish, whose unpublished work one 
could anticipate with such a confidence 
of beauty and excitement. According 
to a friend, he had been grieving because 
“there was no place in the world today 
for poetry.” 

I have just been rummaging among 
some old clippings in my folder. Ironi- 
cally, a few paragraphs from the Satur- 
day Review of Literature turn up in my 
hand. They report that a certain Lady 
Keeble proposes to found a “Temple 
of Poetry” in London in order to “con- 
quer England for poetry and put poets 
back on their pedestals as national 
heroes.” Lady Keeble’s plan, we read, 
“calls for a plain oak -hall holding no 
more than 300 persons and furnished 
with low divans and arm chairs. Along 
the walls would be shelves of poetry. 
Alcoves would be set aside for special 
poets and personal relics kept there, as 
well as their works.” 

A Temple of Poetry . . . pedestals and 
heroes ... (is it for you, Rhymer, that 
the crowd cheers?) . . . low divans and 
arm chairs ... (let us sit down and talk 
about the death of kings) .. . it is to 
laugh, isn’t it? 

No, Lady Keeble, the poets will all flee 
from your Temple. They want ‘none of 
your elegant furniture, your chaste pede- 
stals. It is really very little that they ask. 
They would like to be listened to for a 
while (we have listened to bankers, econ- 
omists, politicians, for a long time, and 
you see to what a pretty pass we have 
come); they would like, perhaps, (do 
pardon my vulgarity) to make a living 
out of their work. No pedestals, please. 
But of course you have an answer ready 
on the tip of your tongue. Poets are so 
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unreliable, emotionally and otherwise 
(Warren G. Harding was a nice reliable 
sort of person) ; poets should work with 
their hands or, failing that, write adver- 
tising copy or novels, edit seed catalogs, 
etc. (this is called coming to grips with 
life) ; the sweetest songs are born of 
saddest thought (melancholia’s such an 
interesting disease) ; the poet is “differ- 
ent”-——he must do romantic, adventurous 
things (e.g., jumping into the sea). 

Here’s another clipping. The latest 
discovery about Shakespeare. He died 
of thirteen (count them) diseases: com 
plication of fever, typhus, typhoid pa- 
ralysis, epilepsy, apoplexy, arterio 
sclerosis, over-smoking, chronic alcohol- 
ism (naughty Shakespeare!), gluttony, 
angina pectoris, Bright’s disease, pulmon- 
ary congestion, and locomotor ataxia. 

Today one disease is sufficient to kill 
our poets. Its name is civilization. 


Curious Coincidences 


(From the Witson BULLETIN, 
February, 1932) 


“The Cheney Report, in discussing 
book publicity methods, . . . failed to note 
the highly original technique of the fol 
lowing advertisement . . . which recently 
appeared in a newspaper in Nice: 

MILLIONAIRE, young. good looking, wishes 
to meet, with a view to marriage, a girl like 
the heroine in M ’s novel. 


Within 24 hours the novel in question 
was sold out.” 





(“Public Notice” in the New York 
Herald Tribune, May 4, 1932) 


“Betry—Be sure to read “The Art of 
Learning’ by Walter B. Pitkin. It’s a 
great book. McGraw-Hill publishes it. 
Jim.” 


(“Public Notice” in the New York 
Herald Tribune, May 7, 1932) 


“Marion Kirpy—If you must disap- 
pear, please take dog with you. Can’t 
have dogless tail wagging around house 
surprising friends. For new address see 
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‘Topper Takes a Trip,’ by Thorne 
Smith. Cosmo T.” 


A Note on Parking 


It’s always a pleasure to find somebody 
as excited about one’s hobby as one- 
self. (Words are my love, fate, extrava- 
gance, bane.) Miss Perrie Jones, who 
supervises Minnesota’s Institution Libra- 
ries, writes: 

“Your column on Words, page 555 in the 
April number of the BULLETIN, has interested 
me to the point of sending you a few memo- 
ries that your observations on vehicle aroused 
in my mind. You say, ‘vehicles were not 
“parked” before 1922.’ It was called to my 
attention not long ago that ingPiers Plowman 
there is a line which speaks of people ‘parked’ 
in pews in church: and I believe that if you 
include artillery caissons as carriages, that was 
one of the earliest usages of the word, as is 
it not true that ‘park’ as a noun first meant a 
place for artillery to be ranged in an ordered 
manner ? 

“This history of words is almost as elusive 
as the history of humans, and your paragraph 
has no doubt elicited no little show of 
interest.” 


The mention of Piers Plowman calls 
to my mind an amusing error by the 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman in his inspira- 
tional newspaper column some years ago. 
A troubled lady, with the characteristic 
naiveté of Dr. Cadman’s readers, had in- 
quired whether all poets were necessarily 
immoral. In his reply, Dr. Cadman 
stoutly defended the virtue of the poets 
and presented a fairly long list of those 
whom he deemed most respectable. I 
haven’t the clipping at hand, but it was 
really (if only Dr. Cadman had known!) 
a most shocking company, consisting 
largely of drunkards and lechers. The 
only names that I can recall at this 
moment are Wordsworth (but not his 
French daughter) and, at the head of 
the list, as being most blessed, most 
humble . . . “an inspired son of toil” (or 


words to that effect) .. . none other than 
our good friend Piers the Plowman !— 
tho that happens to be the title of the 
poem and not its author. 


My own selection of the most moral 
poets is Tom Jones, Jude the Obscure, 
the Duchess of Malfi, Enoch Arden, and 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea. 

Not So Hopeful 


Anent my appeal to librarians last 
month to save the magazine Poetry, 
Grace Leonard Todd, librarian at Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, writes with a passionate 
despair : 

Thank you so much for the compliment— 
that Librarians (with a capital L) would be 
interested in saving Poetry, or any other 
worth while magazine. I guess you are un- 
acquainted with “the great unwashed mass” 
of librarians! A head librarian not so very 
far from your own watch tower wonders do 
you really pronounce it “sociology or psychol- 
ogy,” speaking of William James’ book. 

Many librarians do not know the difference 
between The Golden Bough and The Golden 
Bowl, but they are all certain it was written 
by James Frazier—honest ! 

A first assistant, who has been in library 
work for nearly eight years was looking for 
Galsworthy’s new play—The Roof—in the 
fiction section. Her alibi was that she never 
knew Galsworthy wrote any plays. 

But the piéce de résistance comes from a 
city not so far from you; the one where “your 
watch is your time table, every hour on the 
hour.” A would-be “customer” enquired of 
an assistant, who is not as young as she might 
be, for a copy of Milton’s Paradise Lost. “We 
keep all our new fiction over in that corner,” 
sweetly replied the not-young graduate. 


In these times of depression I am willing 
to bet even money that if one of those de- 
spised questionnaires were sent out, you would 
find more librarians who had never heard of 
Poetry than had and probably not one-tenth 
of the librarians in these United States have 
ever seen a copy, much less read one. I am 
not forgetting the experienced librarian, grad- 
uate of one of the best known library schools, 
who discarded copies of the New Freeman, 
because “that’s all about the Civil War.” 
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“OVERDUE BOOK WEEK” IN NEWARK 
The children’s room at the Springfield Branch of the Newark Public Library in one afternoon's 
rush during “Overdue Book Week.” Children were particularly keen to get their fines 
cancelled, and called it “Forgiveness Week” at the Library. 


As an emergency measure, the Trustees of the Newark Public Library spon- 
sored an “Overdue Book Week” during the second week in April. Altho the 
use of the Library had greatly increased during the winter, it was realized that 
there were many hundreds of card holders who, because of difficulty in paying 
the small fines which had accrued on their card, were not using the Library as 
formerly. 


“Overdue Book Week” was extensively announced thru the schools, by posters and 
flyers, by newspaper publicity, and over the radio. Special letters were sent to all persons 
whose books fell overdue during the week, and also to all “messenger” cases, whether cur- 
rent or long standing. 


Because of difficulty in handling the crowds that came to the Library during this time, 
“Overdue Book Week” was extended a second week, or until April 23. 


10,888 individuals had their cards cleared of fines, and full privileges of the Library 
restored to them during the two weeks. This was considered very satisfactory, as the 
total number of cards against which fines are charged was not more than 14,000. The can- 
celled fines amounted to over $5,500, averaging less than 50c a person. 


The experiment was also successful in obtaining the return of a considerable number 
of “lost books,” in some cases books that had been missing for more than ten years. Sev- 
eral city schools cooperated during the week by inspecting the desks and lockers of their 
pupils for overdue library books. A number of instances also occurred of boarding house 
keepers coming to the Library with books left by former roomers. 


Registration figures are also interesting. 1,200 children who had formerly been bor- 
rowers but had not used the Library for more than a year reregistered as a result of 
“Overdue Book Week,” and 514 adults did likewise. During the two weeks, 3,419 bor- 
rowers, old and new, registered, 675 more than registered during the entire month of April 
a year ago. 
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DISPLAY OF MUTILATED BOOKS 


This window display on the Main Street of Vincennes, Indiana, represents 
the destruction of $450 worth of public property. The cost of each book muti- 
lated at the public library was given prominence. A 1932 atlas costing $30 was 
shown with a map torn out. An art book (from a 4-volume set costing $35) 
had 15 pages mutilated. Thirty-five pages were missing from an encyclopedia 
volume. 


After the arrest and fine ($100) of one vandal, Jane Kitchell, the librarian, 
arranged the effective display shown above. A large poster quoting the Indiana 
law on the mutilation of library property occupies the center. Another poster— 
“Warning’—tells of the punishment of the detected violator. Miss Kitchell re- 
ports that “the reaction has been fine. .. The community at large could hardly 
believe such devastation was going on in their midst. This has been going on 
possibly a long time, but we had been unable up to this time to make an example. 
I think most people felt after viewing the window that the fine was justified.” 


After being exhibited in a store window for several days, the display of 
mutilated books was moved to the library. 





“OverDUE Book Week”—Continued 


Circulation figures also took a healthy jump in all departments during “Overdue Book 
Week.” At the Main Library, the children’s room had a 70 per cent increase, the Fiction 
room a 2I per cent increase, and Lending Department an 18 per cent increase. Thruout 
the Branches there was a 27 per cent increase, in adult and children’s rooms. 

Inquiries concerning “Overdue Book Week” have been received at Newark from at 
least six public libraries that are contemplating sponsoring a similar measure in their own 
communities. 

At the conclusion of the final week, a “Conscience Box” was placed at the entrance 
of the main building, in which the public was invited to place any books, long overdue or 
taken from the Library without being properly charged. 
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A Visual Method of Library Instruction 


By Mrs. R. G. Keith’ 








ILLUSTRATING THE DEWEY DECIMAL SYSTEM 


HE library has been called the heart 

of the intellectual life of the 
school. Therefore if functioning prop- 
erly, it will receive the life blood of the 
school—the children, into an environ- 
ment planned for natural action, which 
will pass them onward, equipped for 
further individual development. It must 
do this regularly, frequently, and pain- 
lessly, so that all members of the school 
body may receive the necessary nourish- 
ment. Let us consider this nourishment. 


Just as in the physical development 
of the child, we thoughtfully consider 
the food values in relation to the nour- 
ishing content of the blood, so in pro- 
ducing mental nourishment, we select 
the reading matter in relation to child 
interests and life needs. These interests 
and needs have been observed until we 
are able to list with some accuracy those 
which are most closely related to child- 


hood, adolescence, and adult life. In 
the intermediate school, our students are 
in the adolescent stage and the following 
characteristics are noticeable: 

1. Mental inquisitiveness and explora- 
tory instincts. 

2. Desire for opportunity to develop 
initiative without the consciousness of 
external authority. 

3. Growth of individual interests. 

4. Desire to be “in charge” thru serv 
ice and cooperative activity. 

5. Social inclinations of the teen age. 

Having selected and arranged the 
mental food—books, magazines, pictures 
and environment, with these interests in 
mind, how is the librarian to set up the 
natural action, which will produce cir- 
culation? This question brings to my 
mind the quotation, ‘Knowledge is 
power,” carved over the entrance of our 
Detroit Main Library. This expression, 


1 Librarian, Condon Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 
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knowledge is power, always seems to me 
like a chain with its largest link missing. 
Knowledge is powerful only when used 
by a person. It then becomes pleasure, 
inspiration, or action. 

Just as we fail to get much pleasure 
from reading, while we struggle with 
the shapes and sounds of letters, so the 
student is handicapped in his use of the 
‘library until he has been initiated into 
the mysteries of contents, indexes, cata- 
log, Dewey Decimal system, encyclo- 
pedias, and methods of charging books 
for home circulation. Some of the stu- 
dents have had instruction in the first 
six grades, but as their work grows in 
scope and complexity, they often fail to 
apply what they have learned previously. 
This means that lessons of earlier grades 
should be reviewed and applied to the 
needs of their present grade. 

There is as yet no place in the inter- 
mediate program of studies for library 
instruction. The students do not come 
to the library in classes as in the ele- 
mentary school. The Detroit library 
course of study, planned in 1926, stated 
that six class periods per pupil were 
needed and that this instruction could 
be given in English and Social Science 
class periods. We can seat two sections 
in our library, so counting one half the 
number of sections, eighteen, and multi- 
plying by six, the number of hour peri- 
ods, we have one hundred and six 
hours. There are thirty hours in a week, 
so this would necessitate postponing 
reference work in the library for over 
three weeks, in our school. In schools 
having a larger enrollment than ours, 
the problem would be greater. Students 
having had instruction would not be able 
to use the material in the library, about 
which they had learned, for several 
weeks, thereby violating a fundamental 
law of learning—exercise. 

Let us consider the problem in a more 
concrete way. 

1. There is the necessity for giving 
instruction which will make the use of 
library materials pleasantly successful. 

2. There is the law of learning which 
states that we learn more quickly that 
which is presented in an attractive way. 











CAREFUL SHELVING 


“This student is looking at the number on 

his book so that he will place it on the shelf 

correctly. Since the system which we use is 

composed of letters of the alphabet and the 

numbers with which we are all familiar, it is 

not difficult to place books correctly, if we 
stop and think.” * 











THE CATALOG 


“The teacher did not give the number of the 
book when she assigned the topic, so the 
student goes to the library catalog to find the 
number which will locate the book. The cata- 
log assistant stands ready to help him if he 
finds it dificult. He can find the number either 
by looking up the title card or the author card. 
He finds the number 930 D in the upper left 
hand corner of the card.” 


* The quoted comment under each illustration 1s that spoken by the teacher at the showing of the slide. 
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“Reference books are kept on the shelves 
so that information will be available on all 
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THE REFERENCE SECTION 


below the magazines. They do not circulate, 
subjects at any time even tho all books from 


the regular shelves are out. They are usually large, heavy books and often are in sets, so 


that they would be very expensive or difficult 


to replace. The student assistant is glad to help 


anyone find his material. She is requested to show the student how, rather than to find his 
material for him.” 


3. There are a large number of stu- 
dents, a lack of time, and the fact that 
instruction must not be continued until 
it becomes tiresome to the students. 
These call for a quick, graphic method 
of presentation. 

4. The information must be in a form 
easily available to the teacher, so she 
will be willing to handle her own group. 
There are two advantages in having the 
teacher give the instruction, instead 


As librarian of an intermediate high 
school in Detroit, the one method which 
seemed to solve the problem was a set 
of slides with a card accompanying each 
slide giving the information needed. | 
planned such a set of slides called 
“Know Your Library,” in which the in 
struction was grouped around three 
basic ideas: 

1. A brief history of books for back 
ground. 








of the librarian. 

(a) The library will be able to 
receive reference groups at once to 
put their knowledge into practice. 

(b) The teacher will be more 
interested in the library and her 
interest will be reflected in the atti- 
tude of her students. 

5. There is the problem of mak- 
ing the material necessary to illus- 
trate the lessons available to more 
than one teacher, while it is needed 
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in the library for use by the students. 
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2. Consideration for others and the 
spirit of service. 

3. Guidance in the use of books. 

’ There are forty-eight slides and each 
slide is accompanied by a card which 
gives information about the slide, which 
can be read to the students without any 
preparation by the teacher. 

The slides illustrate the three follow- 
ing ideas—history of books, etiquette in 
the library, and guidance in the use of 
books. 





American library, lighted by candle- 
sticks and having twenty-four chairs. 
In the second group, the student sees 
his own classmates in pictures, illustrat- 
ing “clever, quiet,” reading in the main 
reading room, and group conversation 
in the conference room. He learns from 
a sample shelf just how to find numbers 
of the non-fiction books and author let- 
ters of the fiction books. He sees Walter 
thanking John because he is careful 
about returning books and the library 
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THE CHARGING DESK 


“The Library Club is trained to help in the charging of books for home circulation at 

night, and in receiving the books when they are returned in the morning. These books must 

be shelved immediately in order to be ready for the day’s reading. This slide shows the 
charging desk in one of libraries and the Library Club at work.” 


It takes about ninety minutes to show 
the set and the teacher is advised to 
reserve two class periods early in the 
term to present them to her students. 

One of the very interesting slides in 
the group illustrating the history of 
writing and libraries, is the one show- 
ing a cave man making one of the 
records of that long ago time on the 
rough walls of the cave. Thru the slides 
in this group, the student is taken step 
by step up to the picture of an early 


staff with their badges ready to help 
him. Other slices show him just where 
to find the catalog, dictionary table, ref- 
erence shelf and “fine editions.” 

In the last group the books them- 
selves have their pictures taken, indi- 
vidually and collectively, from the “in- 
side and outside.” He is able to com- 
pare the use of the contents and index 
and decide which he will use most fre- 
quently. He can show his teacher that 
he can locate topics in encyclopedias and 
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A SET OF SLIDES DEPICTING THE BEGINNING OF LITERATURE 


(4) Chinese ideographs; 


Egyptian hieroglyphics ; 


Indian picture writing; (3) 
(6) The invention of printing. 


(2) 


Tribal cave pictures; 


(1) 


(5) Monk writing by hand on vellum; 
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THE VERTICAL FILE 


“The vertical file contains pictures, pamphlets, and clippings on subjects related to the 

courses of study. The placing of the material in folders keeps it safely and the alphabetical 

arrangement of these folders according to subject matter makes it easily available to teachers, 
and students who use it under supervision of the librarian.” 


knows the use of the Loose Leaf also. 

He actually locates a poem on Thanks- 
giving by author, title and subject in the 
Index to Poetry from the slides. World 
Almanac becomes “easy to use” and the 
catalog is no longer a mystery. At the 
close he feels that he knows all about 
the “liberry” and so he is told how to 
become a member of the Library Club 
and with them pledge “fealty to the Li- 
brary and to the school of which it is a 


part.” 


A Sample of the Teacher’s Talk 


The teacher begins the demonstration 
with the following remarks : 


(Card 1 accompanying slide 1) 

The name of this set of slides is 
“Know Your Library” and perhaps the 
best way to do this is to begin as all 


good stories do:—“Once upon a time, 
long, long ago, there were no books at 
all.” The people were “too busy hunt- 
ing and trying to keep themselves and 
their families alive to bother about pre- 
serving a record of their doings.” But 
“people have always had stories,” so in 
“the old, long ago tribal days, the men 
used to come home from their hunting 
and fighting and tell their adventures to 
the eager women and children and old 
men.” 

After awhile telling stories wasn’t 
enough, so they tried to make crude pic- 
tures on the stone walls of the caves 
where they lived. Imagine this man who 
lived thousands of years ago, doing his 
work by the light of a crude torch flare, 
saying, ‘““He escaped in dire peril of his 
life from this mighty beast—a sabre 
toothed tiger.” 
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(Card 2 accompanying slide 2) 


Little by little the picture drawing 
grew into the picture writing which told 
a story. The description of a voyage 
might be “indicated by a boat with 
several circles above it, which stood for 
the number of suns (or as we would say, 
days) the journey had occupied.” Our 
North American Indians used this kind 
of writing very successfully. 


(Card 3 accompanying slide 3) 

“Generation after generation of story 
tellers patiently perfected this way of 
recording their tales” on skin and stone. 
Before long some of the figures came to 
be always drawn in the same way. They 
became symbols that stood for an idea 
or action. This was the first actual step 
toward the making of an alphabet. 

The earliest date we can be sure of, 
when a real alphabet was in use, was in 
900 B.C. when the Moabite Stone was 
made, a stone book that has preserved 
its records to this day. 

This slide pictures an Egyptian carv- 
ing on the pillars of a temple. Their 
signs were called hieroglyphics. 


(Card 4 accompanying slide 4) 

The history of China will show us that 
in no country in the world have letters 
had a more profound influence. 


Perhaps this Chinese man is writing 
a precept of Confucius on a bamboo 
tablet. The signs which they used to 
represent ideas were called ideographs. 
The one that signifies thunder requires 
one hundred seventy three strokes of the 
pen. 


(Card 5 accompanying slide 5) 

Long before the Moabite Stone was 
carved, people had learned about other 
and better materials for writing, such as 
papyrus, used in the books of the Egyp- 
tians, war and clay tablets and later 
parchment. All the books of the Middle 
Ages were made of parchment but it was 
called vellum. It was the “monks, work- 
ing in their quiet, lonely cell,” that we 
may call the book makers of the early 
Christian centuries and the Middle 


Ages, before the invention of the art of 
printing. And what loving care and rare, 
patient skill they gave to their work and 


to the choice of their working mate- 
rials.” 


(Card 6 accompanying slide 6) 

“The monks wrote by hand every book 
published up to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century.” Then the wonderful 
invention of printing made it possible 
to make books much more quickly and 
easily, but they were costly and they 
were sometimes chained to the shelves 
where they were kept, to prevent their 
loss. 

We may imagine that the slide illus- 
trates one of the printers, looking with 
delight and amazement at the results of 
his new machine. 


(Card 7 accompanying slide 7) 

As time passed, there were many im- 
provements made in the machinery for 
printing and the materials of which the 
books were made. These improvements 
made it possible after a time to have 
collections of books kept in public places 
where people might come and read even 
tho books were still too expensive 
for any but the wealthy to have in their 
homes. The slide illustrates an early 
American library, and the quotations 
which follow give you an idea of the 
simple beginnings of our American li- 
brary system. 

Early in the year 1820, a meeting was 
held in Philadelphia, “to consider the 
difficulty which young people encount- 
ered to obtain suitable reading matter.” 
At this meeting, “it was agreed to form 
a society for the purpose of establishing 
a Library for the free use of Appren- 
tices. . . Contributions of money and 
books were solicited. John Willits, who 
was a school teacher and author, was 
elected librarian; a table, desk, twenty 
four chairs and candlesticks were pro- 
cured.” About one hundred volumes 
were purchased, and a “judicious selec- 
tion of about 250 volumes was added 
from a school collection.” It was sup- 
ported by annual contributions of $2 
from a few citizens, and by donations 
of books. The library was opened on 
the third day of June in the front room 
of the second floor of the house Number 
100 Chestnut Street, the center building 
shown in the slide (mot reproduced 
here.) 











A. L. A. Notes 


Editor: Cora M. Beatty’ 


Annuities and Pensions for 
A.L.A. Members 


"THE retirement plan presented by the 
Committee on Annuities and Pen- 
sions was approved by the A. L. A. Coun- 
cil at its meeting in New Orleans, April 
25, 1932. The contract for annuities and 
pensions for members of the A.L. A. 
will be awarded by the Executive Board, 
subject to the advice of the Association’s 
attorney. 

Three insurance companies have pre- 
pared plans for approval. Early choice 
of one company is expected and the plan 
may be in operation within the next six 
months. 

Any person will be eligible to partici- 
pate in the plan, who has been in library 
work or employed by his institution for 
a specified number of years, who is a 
member of the A. L.A., and whose li- 
brary will agree either to pay a fixed 
share of the premium or to deduct from 
payroll and transmit the employee’s con- 
tribution. 


A. L. A. Officers 


The officers chosen for 1932-33 are as 
follows: 

Harry M. Lydenberg, New York Pub- 
lic Library, New York, president; Julia 
Ideson, Public Library, Houston, first 
vice-president; Joseph L. Wheeler, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
second vice-president; Matthew S. Dud- 
geon, Public Library, Milwaukee, treas- 
urer; Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago, 
Eugene M, Stevens, Chicago, and John 
W. O’Leary, Chicago, trustees of endow- 
inent funds. 

The Executive Board is composed of 
the President, Vice-presidents, Treasurer 
and the following eight members: Linda 
A. Eastman, Public Library, Cleveland ; 
Judson T. Jennings, Public Library, 
Seattle; Andrew Keogh, Yale Univer- 
sity Library, New Haven; Margaret 
Mann, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Gratia A. Countryman, Public 


1 Executive assistant in charge of Membership Department, American Library Association. 


Library, Minneapolis; Sydney B. Mit- 
chell, University of California, Berkeley ; 
Lillian H. Smith, Public Library, Toron- 
to; and Malcolm G. Wyer; Public Li- 
brary, Denver. 

The new members elected to the 
Council are: Harold F. Brigham, Public 
Library, Louisville; Herbert S. Hirsh- 
berg, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland; Harriet E. Howe, School of 
Librarianship, University of Denver, 
Denver ; Carleton B. Joeckel, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Mary U. Roth- 
rock, Lawson McGhee Library, Knox- 
ville. 

Southern Workers Hold 
Pre-Conference Meeting 


A pre-conference meeting, April 22- 
23, 1932, at New Orleans, called by the 
Library Extension Board and the School 
Libraries Committee of the A. L. A., 
included southern state library extension 
workers and state school library super- 
visors, librarians of the Rosenwald dem- 
onstration county libraries, southern 
members of the A. L. A. School Libra- 
ries Committee, representatives of the 
Carnegie Corporation, the General Edu- 
cation Board, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

This group adopted the following reso- 
lution on county financing: 

Because of the importance in the develop- 
ment of county libraries of adequately fi- 
nanced service, we feel that a thoro study 
is needed of minimum adequate budgets in 
relation to population, valuations, area and 
other factors. 

The Committee recommends that this pro- 
ject for study be referred to the American 
Library Association Committee on Research 
and to the American Library Association Li- 
brary Extension Board. 


The meeting also adopted the follow- 
ing principles for school and public li- 
brary development, which were approved 
by the A. L. A. Council, April 30, 1932: 


1. An adequate library program includes 
both free public and school library service for 
all the people. 


These 


“A.L.A. Notes” appear regularly in the Witson BuLteTin under the sponsorship of the American Library 


Association. 
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2. This program to be adequate must rec- 
ognize and ultimately attain accepted stand- 
ards of service in each of the above fields. 

3. Administrative centralization is desirable 
whether it’ be for public library service only, 
for school library service only, or for a com- 
bination of both. 

4. In instances of combined school and 
public library administration, the cost of main- 
taining centralized service should be provided 
from school and public library funds in pro- 
portion to the service given in each field. 

5. It has been demonstrated that adequate 
library service to both communities and 
schools in rural areas, can be given economi- 
cally and effectively by means of a centralized 
administration from a county or larger re- 
gional library, when properly financed and ade- 
quately administered by trained personnel. 
This demonstrated success points to a more 
general adoption of the plan. 


Resolution On the Consolidation 
of Counties 


The A. L. A. Council approved the 
following resolution, which had been 
adopted at the pre-conference meeting 
April 22-23, 1932 at New Orleans, of 
southern library workers and representa- 
tives of the Carnegie Corporation, the 


~ 


General Education Board, and the U. S 
Office of Education. 

WHEREAS, It has been the experience of 
county governmental and educational and so- 
cial agencies that their work is often retarded 
by such conditions as: restricted area, sparse 
population, topographical features, and inade- 
quate financial resources, and 

WHEREAS, To further the success of 
agencies so handicapped there is needed a 
political unit large enough to provide ade- 
quate tax support at a smaller per capita cost, 


and, 

WHEREAS, The library profession in its 
effort to extend free library-service to rural 
communities on the basis of the county as a 
unit has been similarly handicapped and re- 
tarded, and, 

WHEREAS, It is the sense of this confer- 
ence that in general a larger political unit will 
make possible a more economical and more 
effective rural library service, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That this conference go on record as 
endorsing the principle of consolidation of 
counties where these conditions exist. 

2. That it recommend to library agencies 
the collection and dissemination of available 
literature on this subject for the purpose of 
informing governmental officials and the pub- 
lic. 

the 


3. That this group recommend to 


Council of the American Library Association 
that it subscribe to the principle of consolida- 
tion of counties where conditions warrant and 
that the Association cooperate with other in- 
terested agencies for the furthering of this 
purpose. 
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Scholarships Awarded 

Fellowships and scholarships for grad- 
uate study in library science have been 
awarded for 1932-33 to the following 
librarians from the United States and 
Canada by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships: Colman 
J. Farrell, librarian, St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege; J. Harris Gable, student, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, University of 
Michigan; Peyton Hurt, research assist- 
ant, Brookings Institution; Harry F. 
Koch, student, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University; Margaret I. 
Lee, director of school libraries, Hud- 
son, N. Y.; Evelyn Steel Little, student, 
Department of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Helen Martin, assist- 
ant professor of library science, Western 
Reserve University; John R. Russell, 


classifier, New York Public Library; 
Miriam Snow, instructor, Library 
School, George Peabody College for 


Teachers ; Lee Wachtel, student, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago; Helen B. Armstrong, assistant, 
Toronto Public Library; Mary Duncan 
Carter, assistant director, McGill Univer- 
sity Library School, Quebec; Jessie F. 
Montgomery, librarian, Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta, Can- 
ada. Named as alternates are Jeannette 
J. Murphy, librarian, St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind.; and Louis Shores, 
librarian, Fisk University Library. 
These awards have been made under 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 


Vacation Scholarship 


Dorothy A. Goodrich, assistant to the 
chief of the Circulation Department, 
New York Public Library, has been 
awarded a Vacation Scholarship offered 
by the Education Committee of the 
English-Speaking Union. The scholar- 
ship was opened to librarians for the first 
time this year. 


Wheeler Accepts Appointment 

Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has accepted appointment as a 
representative of the American Library 
Association in the Council of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 
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The School Libraries Section A.L.A. 


Editor: Mary R. Bacon 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 





BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 
discoveries. Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





The A. L. A. Conference 


"THE School Libraries Section of the 

A.L.A. embraces such a variety of 
interests, that a program touching most 
of its phases must be carefully planned. 
The program presented at New Orleans 
by Miss Scripture and her aides achieved 
this diversity to a notable degree. The 
general meeting was supplemented by 
three round tables, one for school library 
training, one for junior-senior high 
schools, and one for librarians of teach- 
ers’ colleges and special educational col- 
lections. The joint session with the 
Section for Library Work with Children 
was thoroly enjoyed by a large group. 
The papers from these meetings will 
probably appear in library magazines, so 
we will not attempt the impossible task 
of giving an adequate idea of their 
context. 


The business meeting was made far 
from the uninteresting one the name 
usually implies by the presentation of the 
reports of the splendid work various 
committees have been doing. Books for 
Young People 1931, a bibliography made 
by the Book Appraisal Committee, is 
well chosen and well annotated. The 
list called Some Bibliographies of Possi- 
ble Interest to School Librarians will 
surely prove most useful. One of the 
most important of the resolutions 
adopted was that the School Library 
Yearbook should grow out of and 
amplify the subject of the yearly A.L.A. 
meetings. 


The new member of the executive 
board is Miss Marie Hostetter, of the 
University of Illinois Library School. 


Miss Mildred Harrington will take over 
the chairmanship for next year, Miss 
Agnes Cowing will continue as secretary, 
and Miss Jasmine Britton as treasurer. 

A place for ideas as well as a haven 
of rest from the seething lobby of the 
hotel was the school library booth, most 
attractively planned by Miss Williams, 
of Covington, La. The School Library 
dinner served at the Patio Royal lived 
up to the gastronomical reputation of 
New Orleans, and the scene in the old 
courtyard under the southern stars was 
esthetically most satisfying. We all en- 
joyed the singer of old New Orleans 
songs and street cries who was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Mae Parkinson Webb, 
formerly of New York, now of New 
Orleans, who contributed a great deal 
to the success of the meetings of the 
school library sections. 

Louisa A. Warp, 
Secretary pro-tem 


Bright Pupils and the Library 


Altho most school librarians subscribe 
to the theory that special attention 
should be given to the students of 
exceptional ability, what usually hap- 
pens is that bright pupils are left to fend 
for themselves in the library while the 
special attention is given to those who 
find education hard sledding. However, 
the librarian is given a real opportunity 
to put theory into practice in those 
schools where there is class segregation 
according to intelligence rating. John 
Adams High School of Cleveland is one 
of these schools. Its librarian, Margaret 
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Cleaveland, has worked out some experi- 
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tracts from a paper read before the 


ments with the high intelligence group heads of departments of her school. 


which are outlined in the following ex- 


P.L.R. is a local term equivalent to [.Q. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY HELP For HIGH P. L. R. STUDENTS 
By Margaret Cleaveland 


A year ago when I was speaking to this 
group on how our library could serve the 
school better, I made this suggestion: 

“T have wondered if the library should not 
pay more attention to the very bright stu- 
dents. Could more extensive assignments be 
given to the exceptional students and the 
library be notified of both their names and 
the topics? This would tend to keep the 
scholarship up to the standard of their ability 
when it is very easy for them to spend an 
undue proportion of their time on school 
activities.” 

After a year I realize that there is an even 
greater need of cooperatioz between the li- 
brary and the high P.L.R. classes. We have 
made a beginning along this line, and I shall 
outline what has been done with a 9 A and a 
10 B class in English as examples of the 
possibilities which such groups offer. 

The 9 A class had P.L.R.s ranging from 
100-142, the average being 120. Such a class 
could handle reference work well, and de- 
tailed assignments were given. In studying 
Ivanhoe they were asked to look up such 
questions as castles, tournaments, minstrels, 
feudal system. Preceding their study of 
Julius Caesar they were given the following 
topics on Roman life: homes, food, religion, 
orators, etc. In connection with their study 
of modern poetry, each student was to select 
his favorite poet, record his characteristics 
and look up material on his life. 

Of course a great deal of reference work 
is assigned thruout the school. That with 
the average pupils, however, is less detailed 
and frequently is merely an assignment to a 
certain book. While this reference work is 
therefore not especially unusual it is an ex- 
ample of the detailed assignment which is 
given to a high P.L.R. group and shows also 
what intensive work may be done with such 
a class. To do this successfully it is necessary 
to have advance notice of assignments. 

In this same 9 A class the teacher started 
a Book Contest, the purpose of which was to 
stimulate and broaden the pupils’ interest in 
reading. The membership was voluntary; the 
pupils who entered agreed to read books sug- 
gested by the librarian and understood that 
the books which they read would be judged 
by a committee on the following points: (1) 
Number of books read, (2) Quality of books 


read, (3) Variety of books read. While only 
twelve took part in the contest I think the 
results were truly remarkable. In making out 
the list, the teacher asked me to include the 
better books and several of the classics. Dur- 
ing the six weeks these twelve students read 
sixty books. The whole contest was well 
summed up by the pupil who said, “For my 
part I usually read more books than many 


of my acquaintances, but usually without 
thought. When the club was announced, how- 
ever, I read not as many books, but better 


ones, with a wider range, and I understood 
them better.” 

In speaking to this class at the end of the 
term I asked them to hand in to me the names 
of the books they were reading which they 
considered up to the standard they had set 
for themselves. By this means I could keep 
a record of their reading during their entire 
high school course and could also get a better 
idea of new titles to suggest to give a greater 
variety to their reading. 

I should like to speak of another very 
interesting group, a 10 B English class with 
P.L.R.s ranging from 105-149. They had 
covered most of their assigned work, and 
the teacher wanted something extra which 
would arouse their interest and keep them 
busy just before Christmas vacation. We de- 
cided that some instruction in the Reapers’ 
Guwe would be useful. I took with me to 
the class enough copies of the Reapers’ 
GuieE so that each student might have one, 
explained how to use it, and gave the correct 
form of listing magazine references. Each 
pupil was required to: (1) Make a bibliog- 
raphy, (2) Make an outline, (3) Write a 
report, (4) Give his report orally in class. 
The subjects were along the line of individual 
interests. I could see in the library that they 
were going about their work in a business- 
like way, and when I visited the class I found 
that they were reporting extensively and with 
a decided grasp of their subjects on topics 
such as Diesel engines, motion picture indus- 
try, robots, etc. Pupils had consulted as many 
as 14 magazine articles. It meant an extremely 
busy week in the library, but at the same time 
it was very worth while, both as class work 
and because it represented a superior grade 
of reference in the library itself. 
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I think we can draw the following con- 
clusions from our work with high P.L.R. 
classes : 

1. It has brought about more detailed 
assignments from the teachers. 

2. It has necessitated on my part greater 
discrimination in the selection of reference 
books. 

3. It has brought a very close cooperation 
between the teachers and myself and has 
given me the opportunity of seeing some of 
the pupils’ written work. 

4. It has given me a better chance to get 
acquainted with the pupils, to know their 
reading interests, and to supply them with 
recreational reading along the line of their 
interests. 

Work with students of unusual ability is 
in the experimental stage in representative 
high school libraries thruout the country, as 
I have found thru special inquiry. My 
own feeling may perhaps be put down in a 
few disconnected statements: 

1. I am convinced that there is a great 
need for specialized reference recreational 
work with high P.L.R. classes. 


1. Close cooperation between the teacher 
and the librarian will bring about more in- 
tensive and more satisfactory class work. 

3. Definite projects are valuable for high 
P.L.R.s in the early part of their high school 
course. Too frequently special work is de- 
layed until the 11th and 12th grades. 

4. In assigning reference questions is it 
not advisable to give the librarian a free hand 
in suggesting books which might be useful? 

5. Work with small class groups gives the . 
librarian a chance to know individual pupils 
and the opportunity to do untold work with 
them in developing their recreational reading. 

6. If the special attention which our li- 
brary has given to high P.L.R. English 
classes seems worth while, is it not advisable 
to give similar help to the high P.L.R. stu- 
dents in history, science, and the other de- 
partments of the school? 

7. Should we encourage this work with the 
high P.L.R. group, thus limiting what we do 
with the average and lower P.L.R. groups, 
or should we divide our time equally between 
the low, average, and high groups? This is 
the practical problem which we have to face. 


Tue Bip or THE LITTLE CHILD 
By Anna Louise Tomlinson’ 


IS it possible that some publishers have 

no children of their own, or is it that 
they have not observed and entered sym- 
pathetically into the limitations of child- 
hood? 

We grown people simply “rave” and go 
“daffy” over the new books that are com- 
ing out for children these days. The il- 
lustrations are wonderful, the print is 
large, the margins wide, the books are 
nice and big—just as we like them for 
our own use. 

But hand one of them to a little child; 
he stretches his arms to the limit trying 


‘to hang onto the heavy thing, but it slips 


thru and falls to the floor—one corner 
mashed. Lucky if the boy’s toe misses 
the impact! 

We adults lay it on the table, or bal- 
ance it on the chair arm, and enjoy it ; but 
little Freddie, down on the floor on his 
“tummy” with his heels in the air and 
chin in his hands, with elbows on the 
spread-out book, tries to reach and see 
the “pitchers” at the top of the page. 

Recently while a mother was looking 
at a book of Bible stories, she remarked 
that this particular book was of good 


proportions for the older children to 
handle-—““But I have wondered,” she 
went on, “why publishers do not take the 
needs of Jittle children more into con- 
sideration when they are putting out 
books for children.” 

This remark is a challenge. Many of 
the finest, most attractive children’s 
books of the day are made large, either 
in the form of an atlas, or thick and 
heavy, so that the. little children for 
whom it is made have to lay it down on 
the floor in order to see it. If the same 
material could be arranged in a series of 
small volumes, say 7x6x % the little 
child could sit and hold one of them in 
his lap, or carry it around and make a 
companion of it at will, without the 
mother being afraid that it would be 
dropped and a big fine binding broken. 

It is interesting to notice that when a 
child goes to the library, he may enjoy 
looking at the large books while there, 
but the one he brings home is the Jittle 
book. It is easier to handle. He can see 
to read it. He can carry it. He can 
make it his companion. After all, is not 
that the purpose of a book? 


1A.B., Whittier; A.B. in L.S., Michigan; formerly librarian, Whittier College 








Periodicals for College Libraries 
By G. R. Lyle’ 


(Continued from page 633, May) 
PHILOSOPHY 


Hibbert Journal. 1902. v. 1-29 
uarterly. Boston, Mass. $2. 
2 A pi of current Priest thinking on 
the subject of religion, theology and philosophy. 
Indexed in International In to Periodicals. 
Journal of Philosophy. 1904. v. 1-28 
Fortnightly. New York. $4.00 
Each issue includes a discussion on one 
philosophical subject, with book reviews, notes 
and news. a 
5: Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Mind. 1876. v. 1-4 
Quarterly. London, England. $4.00 
Philosophy of science, mind and matter, etc. 
_ Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Monist. 1890. v. 1-41 
Quarterly. Chicago, Ill. $4.00 : 
“Devoted to the philosophy of science’, 
articles, notes, news and book reviews. | 
.. Andexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Philosophical Review. 1892. v. 1-40 
Bi-monthly. New York. $5.00 
Treats of philosophical subjects of present 
and past ages. Book reviews, notices of new 
books, summaries of articles and notes on meet- 
ings of the Philosophical Union. yA 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
HYGIENE 


American Journal of Public Health. 10911. 
v. I-21 
Monthly. New York. $5.00 
Devoted to problems dealing with the health. 
and welfare of the public and to those interested 
in health problems. Official organ of the 
American Public Health Association. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Athletic Journal. 1921. v. 1-11 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $1.50 
Covers the field of general athletics with 
special emphasis on varsity sports, coaching 
problems, etc. Popular. A worthwhile maga- 
_zine for coaching courses. 
Child Health Bulletin. 1925. v. 1-6 
Bi-monthly. New York. Free to members of 
the American Child Health Association. 
Official organ of the American Child Health 
Association. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Good Health. 1866. é 
Monthly. Battle Cr Mich. $2.50 
A journal published by the Battle Creek 
Sanatorium, omens “Health through personal 
hygiene and biologic living.” 
Hygeta. 1923. v. 1-9 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $3.00 
Organ of the American Medical Association 
dealing with community problems of health. 
Health of children is given special emphasis. 
Written in ular style. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. ; : 
Journal of Health and Physical Education. 


1930. Vv. I-2 
Monthly. Ann Arbor, Michigan. $2.00 

News articles pertaining to physical educa- 
tion and health, by college instructors. Special 
sections: Facts of Interest, Women’s Section. 
Book reviews. Official organ of the American 
— Education Association. 

ndexed in Education Index. 


1 Librarian, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Journal of Industrial Hygiene. 1919. v. 1-12 


Monthly. Boston, Mass. $6.00 
Authoritative articles on various phases of 
industrial medicine, accidents and hazards, sani- 
tation, investigations and surveys, management, 
benefit associations and insurance, rehabilitation 
of disabled ve ees. 
: Indexed in industrial Arts Index. 
Mind and Body. 18094. v. 1-37 
Monthly. New Ulm, Minn. $2.00 
Devoted to physical training and recreation 
work, including public and personal hygiene and 
extracts from foreign journals. 
_ Indexed in Education Index. 
Public Health Reports. 1906. v. 1-45 
Weekly. Washington, D. C. $1.50 
Issued by the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Contains current information of prevalence and 
geographic distribution of preventable diseases 
in the U. S. and of cholera, plague, smallpox, 
yellow fever and other communicable diseases 
thruout the world. Also articles relating to 
the cause, prevention or control of diseases and 
information regarding sanitation and conserva- 
tion of public health. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Recreation. 1907. v. 1-24 
Monthly. New York. $2.00 


Maintained by and in the interests of the 
National Recreation Association. Discussion of 
athletics, playgrounds, games, recreation, people, 
magazine and book reviews are given. 

ndexed in Readers’ Guide. 

Research Quarterly. 1930. 
Quarterly. Ann Arbor, Mich. $5.00 

Reports of the work carried on by the Amer 
ican Physical Education Association. Devoted 
~—— to long research reports. Book reviews 

ubscription to the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education Association. 


PHYSICS 


American Philosophical Society, Proceedings 
1838. v. 1-60 


Annual. Philadelphia, Pa. $3.00 
Covers the whole field of science. Reports of 
papers read and a small amount of research. 
Collective index, v. 1-50 (1838-1911) 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals 


Annalen der Physik. 1799. v. I-series § v. 4 


Irregular. Leipzig. $21.00 
A german journal covering the field of 
gee. Tables, diagrams, problems and author 
index are included. 


Annales de Physique. 1914. series 9, v.1; 
series 10, v. 15 
Monthly. Paris, Frarice. $5.6 


rench monograph periodical. Diagrams, 
tables, etc. 


Bell System Technical Journal. 1922. vy. 1-10 
Quarterly. New York. $1.50 


‘Devoted to the scientific and engineering 
aspects of electrical communication. Technical 
articles, illustrated by diagrams, and abstracts 
of papers. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute. 1826. v. 1-211 
Monthly. Philadelphia, Pa. $6.00 

Devoted largely to the physical sciences, 
“Science of the mechanical arts.” Brief notices 
in advance of work done at the U. S. Bureau 
of Chemistry, Mines, Standards, and at one 
or two important laboratories. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
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London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical 
Magazine and Journal of Science. 1708. 

v. I-series 7, v. II 
Monthly. London, England. $10.6 a double 


number 

Combination of Philosophical Journal and the 
Philosophical Magazine. Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Joseph J. ompson were former editors. 
“In recent years a considerable proportion of 
the papers have dealt with the structure of 
the atom and the ultimate constitution of 
matter.” Suggested that college libraries go 
back as far as 1912. bed 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


National Academy of Sciences, Proceedings. 
IQI5. V. I-17 
Monthly. Washington, D.C. $5.00 
“This general science journal specializes in 
short papers which ordinarily do not exceed 
3000 words. Papers for publication must be 
recommended by a member of the Acadamy of 
the National Research Council. Often the 
papery are advance reports of works published 
ater in greater detail elsewhere. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Nature. 1869. v. 1-127 
Weeniy. London, England. $14.00 

“Nature surveys the whole field of scientific 
activity and is at once authoritative, accurate 
and topical. Its “Letters to the itor” sec- 
tion has developed into a particularly interest- 
ing and valuable medium for scientific com- 
ment. 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Optical Society of America, Journal. 1917. 
V. I-21 
Monthly. Menasha, Wis. $4.00 
“Devoted to original papers on _ experimental, 
theoretical and applied optics.” Reviews. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Physical Review. 1893. v. 1-37 
Semi-monthly. Minneapolis, Minn. $12.00 
Subtitle. “A journal of experimental and 
theoretical physics.” Book reviews. Organ of 
the American Physical Society. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts . Index. 


Review of Modern Physics. 1929. v. 1-3 


Quarterly. Minneapolis, Minn. $4.00 
Studies in contemporary physics. Provides 
those interested in developments in physics with 
comprehensive, authoritative, and timely dis- 
cussions of problems which are at present of 
especial interest and importance. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Review of Scientific Instruments. 1930. v. 1-2 

Monthly. Menasha, Wis. $4.00 (Included in 

subscription to the Journal of the Optical 
Society of America.) 

Devoted to original papers on instruments of 
all kinds (electrical, mechanical, thermal etc. 
as well as optical) for research, instruction, and 
industrial purposes. Includes Abstracts. 


Royal Society of London, Proceedings, Series 
A. 1905. v. 76-129 
Monthly. London, England. $6.25 per bound 


volume (4 volumes a year) 
_ The Royal Society in its Proceedings (started 
in 1840) and also in its Philosophical Transac- 
tions (established in 1665) publishes two sets of 
pevere under separate covers. “Series A, 
athematics and Physical Sciences” and “Series 
B, Biological Sciences.” Most of the papers 
appearing in Series A are of chemical interest. 


School, Science and Mathematics. 1901. v. 1-31 
Monthly. Milwaukee, Wis. $2.50 


A journal for science and mathematics teach- 
ers. Also contains book reviews and aids for 
students. 

Indexed in Education Index. 


Science Abstracts, Series A. 1903. v. 1-34 
Monthly. London, England. #00 
Edited by the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neering in association with the Physical Society 
of London and the American Physical Society 
and the Associazione Elettrotecnien Itialiana. 
“Section A, Physics, is devoted to the whole 
range of physical science (from the experimental 
side, mainly. Poorly indexed.” 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Jowrnal of Re- 
search, 1927. v. 1-6 
Monthly. Washington, D. C. $3.00 
In addition to the tests and comparisons made 
by the Bureau of Standards, its work includes 
such researches as are involved in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the various standards 
and units of measurements, the development of 
measuring instruments and the methods | of 
measurements, the determination of physica! 
constants, and the properties of materials. The 
results of these investigations are covered in the 
Journal of Research. — 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Zeitschrift fiir Physik. 1920. v. 1-67 
Semi-monthly. Brueswich, Berlin, Germany. 
$11.50 a volume, 6 per year. 

This physical journal, which publishes many 
papers in related fields such as chemistry, is 
the official journal of the German Physical 
Society. Former! Berichte der deutschen 
physikaleschen geselischaft. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Academy of Political Science, Proceedings. 


2 numbers a year. New York. $5.00 
“A series of addresses and papers presented 
at the annual meeting of the Academy of the 
Political Sciences.” é 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Annals. 1890. v. 1-154 
Bi-monthly. Philadelphia, Pa. $5.00 

“Deals with the most prominent current social 
and political problems.” Each issue contains a 
number of papers upon the same general sub- 
ject, also book reviews. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


American Journal of International Law. 1907. 
V. 1-25 
Quarterly. Washington, D. C. $5.00 
“International law and _ relations, articles, 
editorial comment, current notes, chronicles of 
international events, judicial decisions involving 
international law, reviews of books and current 
eriodicals, sup lements of official documents.” 
ublished by the American Society of Inter- 
national Law. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


American Political Science Review. 1906. 
Vv. 1-24 
Bi-monthly. Menasha, Wis. $5.00 
“General: articles, departments of legislative 
notes and reviews, foreign governments and 
politics, news and notes, book reviews and a 
classified list of recent publications of political 
interest’. Includes the proceedings in March 
issue of each year of the American Political 
Science Association. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Association for International Conciliation, 
American Branch. International Concilia- 
tion Monthly. 1907 

Monthly. New York. $0.2 
Organ of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


national Peace. Treats of topics of internation- 
al importance. 


Congressional Digest. 1921. v. 1-9 
Monthly. Washington, D. C. $5.00 
Proceedings of Congress, Supreme Court and 
White House in briefs: official presentation of 
national problems with one complete discussion 
in each number. Useful for debate. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


~ 
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League of Nations, Monthly Summary. 1921. 
v. I-10 
Monthly. World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
Mass. $2.00 
Devoted to a summary of the actions and 
decisions of the League of Nations for the 
month, discussion of legal and constitutional 
questions, technical organizations, social and 
humanitarian questions, and a conjecture of 
forthcoming events. 
League of Nations News. 1923. v. 1-8 
Monthly. New York. $1.00 
The magazine of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, containin special articles, Geneva 
correspondence, and Association notes. 


League of Nations, Official Journal. 1920. 


v. I-12 
Monthly. World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
Mass. $15.00 
The cial Journal is published separately in 
French and English and contains the Minutes 
of the Sessions of the Council of the League 
and Official documents received or sent by the 
Secretariat of the League. 
National Municipal Review. 1912. v. 1-20 
Monthly. New York. $5.00 
Covers the field of government through 
articles, comment and news notes. Free to 
members of the National Municipal League. 
Special departments, book reviews, judicial deci- 
sions, notes. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Political Science Quarterly. 1886. v. 1-45 
Quarterly. New York. $5.00 (includes mem- 
bership to the Academy of Political 
Science.) 

The policy of the quarterly is strictly non- 
partisan. Every article is signed and represents 
simply the personal views of the writer. Book 
reviews are included. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


U. S. Congress, Congressional Record. 1874. 


Vv. 1-74 
Daily. Washington, D. C. $1.2. ($2.75 





bound) 

Appears daily while Congress is in session 
revised and i d in b form at the end 
of each session. Indexed during session and 


complete index to each volume. “Contains the 
president’s messages, congressional speeches, and 
debates in full, and record of votes.” 


United States Daily. 1926. v. 1-6 
Daily. Washington, D. C. $10.00 
Presenting official news of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial branches of the Federal 
Government and of each of the governments of 


the forty-eight states. No rsonal opinions 
expressed. ews of bills in Congress, summary 
of Federal and State Court isions, weekly 
indicators of current business, U. S. Treasury 


statement, State tax decisions, rate decisions of 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Weekly 
Se cumulating each year. Index now costs 
15.00 


World Peace Foundation Pamphlets. 
Vv. I-I2 
Bi-monthly. Boston, Mass. $1.00 
Includes the year book of the World Court, 
or Permanent Court of International Justice 
discusses investments concerning the court, and 
neutrals and belligerents, etc. Beginning July 
1930 W.P.F. Pamphlets are issued in_li- 
tee neem ($10.00) and edition 
2.50 


1917. 


student 


PSYCHOLOGY 


American Journal of Psychology. 1887. v. 1-43 
Quarterly. Ithaca, N. Y. $6. 


meral and experimen articles, minor 


communications, descriptions of apparatus, re- 
views of boo 
Indexed in 


notes and discussions. 
nternational Index to Periodicals. 
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British Journal of Psychology. 1904. v. 1-21 
Quarterly. London, England. $5.20 
Treats of psychological subjects by eminent 
men. Recent Sabilestions discussed. 
Comparative Psychology Monographs. 
Vv. I-7 
Irregular. Baltimore, Md. $5.00 
Srcoted to more extend Se edies of animal 
behavior and in addition studies of human 
psychology conducted from the comparative 


int of view. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs. 1926. v. 1-9 
Bi-monthly. Worcester, Mass. $7.00 
Devoted to child behavior, differential and 
genetic psychology. Each number a complete 
research. 7 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 


1906. v. 1-25 
Quarterly. Princeton, N. J. $5.00 
e ournal of Abnormal 


Continues 
Psychology (1906-1921) Articles, notes, reviews, 
news items. Published by the American 
i Association. 
International Index to Periodicals. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. 1917. v. 1-25 
Bi-monthly. Baltimore, Md. $5.00 _ . 
Technical, experiments, news and notes, book 
reviews, new and pamphlets listed. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Journal of Comparative Psychology. 10921. 
v. I-II 
Bi-monthly. Baltimore, Md. $5.00 
Combines Psychobiology and Journal of 
Animal Behavior. Studies contributing to the 
knowledge of mental function and behavior in 
ong organism. ’ , 
ndexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Journal of Educational Psychology. 1910. 
Vv. I-22 
Monthly. Baltimore, Md. $5.00 
Devoted primarily to the scientific study of 
problems of learning and teachers. 
Indexed in Education Index. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology. 
Vv. I-14 
Bi-monthly. Princeton, N. J. $7.00 
Contributions of an experimental character. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Journal of General Psychology. 1928. v. 1-5 
Quarterly. Worcester, Mass. $7.00 
Experimental, theoretical, clinical, and histori- 
cal psychology. Book reviews and notes. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Journal of Social Psychology. 1930. v. 1-2 
Quarterly. Worcester, Mass. $14.00 
Covers the field of political, racial and dif- 
ferential psychology. Book reviews. 
Index d in International Index to Periodicals. 
Mental Hygiene. 1917. v. 1-15 
Quarterly. New York. $3.00 
Aims to bring dependable information to 
everyone whose interest of whose work brings 
him into contact with mental problems. Non- 
technical. Published by the National Commis- 
sion for Mental Hygiene. Book reviews. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals 
Mental Hygiene Bulletin. 1923. v. 1-9 
Monthiy. New York. $o. 
Official blication of 
sion for Mental Hygiene. i 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
sychology. 1891. v. 1-38 
Quarterly. Worcester, Mass. $14.00 
Devoted to child behavior, differential and 
genetic psychology. Articles, notes, book re- 


views. 
Indexed in Education Index. 
Psychological Abstracts. 1927. v. 1-5 
Quarterly Lancaster, Pa. $6.00 


1922. 


1916. 


e National Commis 


racts of English and foreign periodical 
articles and a limited number of Teche in the 
various divisions of psychology. Under the 


direction of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. 
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Psychological Bulletin. 1 v. 1-28 
Monthly. Princeton, N.J. $5.50 . 
Critical reviews of boo and articles, 
psychological news and notes. Organ of the 
American Psychological Association. 
Psychological Index. 1894. v. 1-36 
uarterly. Princeton, N. J. $2.00 j 
A classified subject list with alphabetical 
author index, to Fg ew ag magazines and a 
selected group of periodicals in all languages. 
Translations and new editions are also 
included. 
Psychological Monographs. 1895. v. 1-41 
rregular. Princeton, N 
Series of monographs on original psychologi- 
cal research. , 
Psychological Review. 1804. v. a 
Bi-monthly. Princeton, N. J. $5.50 
Devoted to the understanding of human con- 
duct. Articles, abstracts, book reviews. _ 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


RELIGION 


Christian Century. 1884. v. 1-48 
Weekly. Chicago, Ill. $4.00 
An undenominational journal of _ religion. 
News, book reviews, articles of significance. 
__. Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Hibbert Journal. 1902. v. 1-27 
Quarterly. Boston, Mass. $2.50 
A review of current international thinkin 
on the subjects of religion, theology an 
philosophy. - 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Intercollegian. 1878. v. 1-48 
Monthly. New York. $1.25 
“A cooperative adventure in student jour- 
nalism.” Includes discussion by students and 
professors on topic of common interest to 
collegians. Devoted to the concerns of the 
student Christian movement. 
International Journal 7 Ethics. 1890. v. 1-41 
Quarterly. Chicago, Ill. $4.00 
“Deals with fundamental principles of ethics 
and with various = of individual conduct 
and social morality’’. Book reviews and 
shorter book notices. 
et Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Religious Education. 1906. v. 1-26 
Monthly. Chicago, IIl. $5.00 
Official organ of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. Discusses problems of religious and 
character education including such agencies as 
the church, school, college, and university and 
home life. 
Indexed in Education Index. 
World Tomorrow. 1918. v. 1-14 
Monthly. New York. $2.00 
A journal looking toward a social order based 
on religion of Christ. Its articles deal chiefly 
with social, international and religious subjects. 
It contains a section for world news, quota- 
tions, and correspondence. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Annales Politiques et Litteraires. 1883. v. 1-05 


Semi-monthly. Paris, France. $4.50 
General literary review of contemporary 


events. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Blanco y Negro: Revista Ilustrada. 18ot. 


v. I-41 
Weekly. Madrid, Spain. $8.25 
La Cultura: Revista Mensile di Filosofia, Let- 
tre, Arte. 1921. v. I-10 
Monthly. Rome. $2.25 
Esfera. 1914. v. 1-20 [temporarily ceased 


publication] 
Weekly. Madrid, Spain. $8.25 


L’Illustration. 1843. v 1-88 
Weekly. Paris, France. $17.00 
Corresponds to the Illustrated London News. 
The Christmas number is usually worth the 
price of the annual subscription alone. —_ 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
L’Illustrazione Italiana. 1873 
Weekly. Milan, Italy. $15.68 
Similar to the Illustrated London News and 
L’Illustration, 
Mercure de France. 1890. v. 1-226 
Semi-monthly. Paris, France. $7.60 
Contemporary French literature, poetry, 
theatre, philosophy, history, social sciences, 
travel, book reviews. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
La Nouvelle Revue Francatse. 1909. v. 1-112 
Monthly. Paris, France. $2.95 
Current reviews and criticism of French 
literature. Articles and notes. Notes on new 
books with special departments of the Novel, 
Poetry, General Literature, Theatre, Art. 
La Nuova Antologia di Lettere, Scienze ed 
Arti. 1866. v. 1-275 
Semi-monthly. Rome, Italy. $9.90 
Review of science, letters and art. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Les Nouvelles Littéraires. 1922 
Weekly. Paris, France. $3.05 
Critical and bibliographical information on 
current French literature, art and science. 
Revista de Filologia Espatiola. 1914. v. 1-17 
Quarterly. Madrid, Spain. $4.18 
Devoted to the study of bibliography, history 
of civilization, language, literature and folklore, 
book reviews, Spanish and foreign. 
Indexed in International Index. 
Revue de Littérature Comparée. 1921. v. 1-11 
Quarterly. Paris, France. $4.95 
General review of comparative literature. 
General, articles, notes and documents, bibliog- 
raphies on comparative literature, critical boo 
reviews. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 1831. v. 1-60 
Semi-monthly. Paris, France. $31.20 
Survey of politics, science, history etc. Valu- 
able for college use. 
Indexed in {nternational Index to Periodicals. 
Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la France. 1804. 
v. 1-38 
Quarterly. Paris, France. $2.75 
Published for the Society of Literary History 
of France. Scholarly articles on _ literature 
and art. Book reviews, extended bibliographies. 
Revue Hispanique. “4 v. 1-80 
Bi-monthly. Paris, France. $3.80 
Surveys the language, literary and historical 
field. of the Spanish and Portugese Natives. 
Published by the Hispanic Society of America. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


American Anthropologist. 1899. new series, v. I 
Quarterly. Menasha, Wis. $6.00 
“Articles, book reviews, discussion and 
correspondence, anthropological notes and 
news. 
_ Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
American Child. 1919. v. 1-13 
Monthly. New York. $2.00 
“Bulletin of general child welfare, published 
by the National Child Labor Committee.” 
Americen Journal of Physical Anthropology. 
a v. = 
uarterly. Philadelphia, Pa. $6.00 
Published by the Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and__s Biology. Covers’ history, research, 
sacrepeneny and methods, American collec- 
tions, special reports, reviews and annotated 
bibliography. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


(Continued on page 727) 
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WE take pleasure this month in in- 

troducing our Prize Contest Num- 
ber. The Century Company, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, H. R. Huntting Com- 
pany, Parents’ Magazine, and Roland 
Swain Company, have cooperated with 
The H. W. Wilson Company in present- 
ing the interesting and instructive con- 
tests for cash and book prizes announced 
in the front advertising pages of this 
issue. We hope that the response of our 
readers will be as fuil and persuasive 
as in the past. 

Readers who need an extra copy of 
this issue of the Witson BuLLetTIN for 
use in entering any of the prize contests 
that it contains may have it without 
charge upon request. 

A reasonable number of copies of 
this issue will be sent without charge 
to teachers in summer training classes 
for librarians who may wish to use them 
in class work or to larger libraries which 
may wish to use them for conducting 
intramural contests. 

We are happy, too, this month to 
announce the recipients of the first an- 
nual Witson BULLETIN awards for the 
best contributions to the present volume 
(September 1931-June 1932). The 
board of judges, drawn from the edi- 
torial staff of The Wilson Company, 
after weighing the merits of numerous 
articles and photographs “of high and 
almost equal merit” published in the 
BULLETIN during the past year has 
awarded the cash prizes as follows: 


BEST ARTICLE 


The award of $50 is presented to 
Marjorie C. Dewire, Librarian, Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A. Schools, Chicago, III., 
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at Random 


for “School Library Discipline,” p. 185, 
Nov ’3l1—a valuable and comprehen- 
sive study, admirably organized, of 
administrative regulation in the school 
library. 

Honorable Mention: Virginia Heston 
Sheely, Spokane, Washington, “The First 
Year,” p. 547, Apr ’32; Lois Moore, Wat- 
seka, Ill, “Building a Primary Library,” 
p. 195, Nov ’31; Mrs. R. G. Keith, Detroit, 
Mich., “A Visual Method of Library In- 
struction,” p. 694, Je 32. 


BEST LIBRARY PHOTOGRAPHS 


(1) Of Reference Books in Use 
or on Display 


This prize of $25 has been divided 
between “An Architectural Problem,” 
p. 143, Oct 31, illustrating how a 
branch library located in a store build- 
ing and crowded for room utilized a 
window space and radiator for shelv- 
ing bibliographical aids,—submitted 
by the South Branch of the Evanston, 
Ill., Public Library; and “The Biggest 
Bock in the Library,” p. 561, Apr °32, 
illustrating an ingenious exhibit of the 
United States Catalog,—submitted by 
Aileen E. MacGeorge, Librarian, 
Stevens Point, Wis., Public Library. 

Honorable Mention: “The Wilson Index 
Table,” Pp. 58, Sept "31, submitted by the 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
New York. 


(2) Of General Interest 

This prize of $25 has been awarded 
to W. F. Purnell, Librarian, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., City Free Library, for the 
distinguished series of photographs of 
library innovations—particularly “On 
a Cork Wall,” p. 280-281, Dec ’31— 
contributed to the Short Cuts Depart- 
ment (a department, incidentally, for 
which Mr. Purnell made the original 
suggestion). 

Honorable Mention: “The Inviting Old- 
Fashioned Interior” of the Hughes Public 
Library, Rugby, Tenn., p. 354, Jan °32, sub- 
mitted elen H. Turner, Librarian; “A 
School Library in England,” p. 577, Apr 
’32, submitted by Doris Broadbent, princi- 
pal, St. Helen’s School, Northwood, Mid- 
dlesex, England. 
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It is indicative of the wide audience 
of the WiLson BuLLETIN that the prizes 
and honorable mentions go to Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ten- 
nessee, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
England. 


We regret that so many manuscripts 
and photographs still remain in our files 
of unpublished material. The quality of 
these contributions promises much for 
the future of the BuLLETIN, when we 
resume publication in September. We 
implore the patience of those who sent 
us material many months ago. Contri- 
butions will be published at the earliest 
opportunity and will be eligible for 
the second annual Witson BULLETIN 
awards, which will be made next June. 





SECOND ANNUAL WILSON 
BULLETIN AWARDS 


For the best article published in 
the WILSON BULLETIN during 
Volume VII (September 1932 to 
June 1933 inclusive) a prize of fifty 
dollars will be awarded. Announce- 
ment of the award will be made in 
the June 1933 issue. The editorial 
staff of the WILSON BULLETIN 
will select the article chiefly on the 
basis of interest and value to other 
librarians. Style will be the secon- 
ont. criterion of choice. The WIL- 
SON BULLETIN purposes to be an 
open forum where librarians may 
share experience for mutual benefit. 
We welcome your contributions. 

x= * * 

The WILSON BULLETIN pays 
one dollar each on publication for all 
photographs accepted for reproduc- 
tion. This includes library photo- 
graphs of - description, exterior 
or interior, altho interior photographs 
are usually preferred. At the end of 
the Volume VII, in the issue for 
June 1933, two grand prizes of 
twenty-five dollars each will be 
awarded: one for the best picture of 
reference works in use or on display 
in libraries; and one for the most 
interesting library picture of any 
other description—the choice to be 
made by our editorial staff from the 
photographs Se . in the WIL- 
SON BULLETIN from September 
1932 to June 1933 inclusive. Have the 
interesting features of your library 
service photographed and submit. the 
results to us, with a descriptive cap- 
tion on the reverse of every photo- 


graph. 
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A BOOKPLATE OF DISTINCTION 
Newark Public Library 


Concerning some of our remarks last 
month, a prominent librarian (who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous) writes at 
length: 


I am a diligent reader and admirer of the 
Witson Bu Lietin and at the same time I 
am an ardent supporter of library and free- 
dom of speech and as such I feel I must 
address a word of protest against your criti- 
cism of a librarian for her censorship of a 
magazine (The Month at Random, page 637, 
May ’32). 

in your prelude to this criticism you discuss 
the difficulties of censorship and say, “Cen- 
sorship treads on dangerous ground. Each 
time that we exercise it we imperil one of 
the most precious liberties of the modern 
world” and then, as it seems to me, you 
scathingly censor the librarian because she 
avails herself of that very liberty and pub- 
lishes freely her opinion of a magazine. 

The story is briefly this: A librarian is of 
the opinion that a certain magazine “is not 
the sort of literature we can afford to put be- 
fore young people in our libraries.” She also 
writes to the publishers of the magazine say- 
ing... “I am asking you to cancel my sub- 
scription. .. . I feel that any magazine carry- 
ing such a message as that is not the type 
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Lift the Staples 


in the center of this month's 


WILSON BULLETIN 


and remove 
THE TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 
TO VOL. Vi 
(or else just pull the pages out} 
Then press down the staples again, 


leaving this issue intact with con- 
secutive paging. 











for a high school library.” She also states 
that two college librarians and some students 
were “indignant” about it. 

You then state how a librarian might prop- 
erly bring such a matter to the attention of 
an editor? 

“Whether or not we approve of the article in 
question seems to us quite irrelevant and unim- 
portant. It is the librarian’s method of procedure, 
rather than the merits or demerits of the piece in 
the Forum, that engages our attention. The librarian 
has the right to approve or disapprove of the con- 
tents of the magazine she subscribes to. If she 
disapproves, she may wish to inform the editor, 
who will be keenly interested in the reasons for 
her dissatisfaction. The correspondence columns of 
most magazines are open to readers who wish to 
record intelligent differences of opinion, or correct 
misstatements and inaccuracies. e writer of an 
urbane open letter of disagreement to a magazine 
does a service to the editor by informing him of 
his reaction; to the author of the “objectionable” 
article, by giving him an opportunity to revise his 
judgments or confirm them; to the other readers 
of the magazine, by preventing their unqualified 
acceptance of any misleading statements.” 


One cannot help noting with what tact and 
delicacy a librarian may, in a worshipful 
spirit write an urbane letter to an editor, and 
then in the next paragraph one may learn 
in what a censorious manner an editor may 
quiet a librarian who dares to write unur- 
banely to an editor: 

“But it is an angry and futile gesture to threaten 
an editor by cancelling one’s subscription to his 
publication. It is an inferior sort of reply, this 
flight to the pocketbook. As a method of persuasion, 
it belongs to the same category as the bribe, tho 
its pressure is from the other side.” 


From the above one is left in doubt 
whether the librarian must, in spite of her 
convictions continue financial support of the 
magazine which she considers to be a lia- 
bility in her library, or whether she might 
find a way, perhaps urbanely, to discontinue 
it without disturbing the serenity of the edi- 
tor. But is any librarian unaware of what a 
trifling matter one subscription is to a popu- 
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lar magazine? As a matter of fact, is there 
any likelihood that the pocketbook was in the 
mind of either the librarian or the editor? 

Then may not one ask, if cancelling a sub- 
scription “belongs to the same category as the 
bribe, tho its pressure is from the other side,” 
would not a continuance of financial support 
be the bribe itself? If we could see the edi- 
tor’s face when he reads this letter might we 
not see a smile, and if we could read his 
thoughts might they not be something like 
this, “I should worry; for every letter like 
this, that article brings a hundred new sub- 
scribers?” If a cancellation is “the other 
side,” are not the new subscribers “the bribe” 
always tempting the editor toward the por- 
nographic side? Do not honest people always 
support exclusively what they believe to be 
the right? And for anyone to support what 
one believes to be wrong! That would be 
really quite too urbane! 

Finally, may we quote again from your 
prelude to your criticism of a librarian: 

“A writer may not be a healthy 
children and half-wits, but before we set 


wringing his neck, let us tease our anger 
Emerson’s ironic question, ‘Why so hot, little man? 


May we paraphrase that to read: A libra- 
rian may write indelicate and unurbane let- 
ters to an editor, but before we set about 
wringing her neck, let us tease our anger 
with Emerson’s ironic question, “Why so hot, 
little man?” 


influence on 
about 
with 


” 


We're sorry that a communication so 
eloquent and acerb has missed the point 
of our contention. We don’t deny that 
the librarian, especially the school libra- 
rian, must discriminate among books and 
periodicals. All criticism and all selection 
are, in a sense, forms of censorship. 
(“This I like, and this I don’t like.”. . . 
“This I'll take, and this I won’t take.”) 
We don’t expect librarians, as a rule, 
to accept publications which consistently 
offend their sensibilities, tho we some- 
times wonder why God made librarians 
with such delicate sensibilities. We don’t 
think it’s a felony for librarians, in the 
natural and considered exercise of their 
duties, to cancel a subscription when 
economy or taste make it advisable. 
What we did, and still do, object to 
(personally) is angry dogmatism, brash 
intolerance, the hasty casting of stones, 
the childish threat, “I’ll make you sorry, 
I won’t have anything to do with you 
any more” .. . the cry of “Lynch that 


man, he offends me and my family.” 
The whole question, in this particular 
instance, is not so much one of motive 
as of technique, not so much one of 
decisiveness as of poise and control. Let 
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us present the problem to you, in its 
outline form, for discussion, as the com- 
mencement of a new feature which will 
be continued thruout Volume VII of the 
WItson BULLETIN. 





PROBLEMS 
A Monthly Department of Discussion 


PROBLEM 1: A magazine of 
national reputation to which your 
library subscribes prints an arti- 
cle which you regard as objec- 
tionable, untrue, and deleterious 
to the best interests of the readers 
whom your library serves. What 
would you, as librarian, do? De- 
scribe your course of action. 

AWARDS: For the best letters of 
not more than 500 words on the 
above “Problem” the following prizes 
will be given by the WILSON BUL- 
LETIN: first, $5; second, $3; third, 
$2. The winning letters will be pub- 
lished in the September BULLETIN. 


Address: “Problems Editor,” WIL- 
SON BULLETIN. Closing date is 
July 15. 


Future “Problems” will be an- 
nounced monthly during Volume VII. 











Since the Editor of the Witson BuL- 
LETIN has already expressed certain 
animadversions on Problem I, he will 
not act, in this case, as one of the judges 
of the “solutions.” The board of judges 
will consist of members of the editorial 
staff of The Wilson Company, repre- 
senting many divergent views. We may 
say that a quality of honest realism in 
the letters is especially desired. 


Mrs. Williamson’s and Miss Carter’s 
afterthoughts in this issue on the 
A.L.A. Conference vary in tone, but 
both should interest our _ readers, 
whether or not they attended the meet- 
ing. Perhaps some members of the 
A.L.A. will wish to record their dissent 
with Miss Carter’s strictures. We 
should be happy to publish correspond- 
ence on the subject. 


The following letter to the editor of 
the BuLttetin from Mr. Milam is self- 
explanatory : 








THE LIBRARY OF THE SOUTHERN- 
MOST UNIVERSITY IN THE WORLD 
Otago University, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Miss N. Gordon, Librarian. 


It is a pleasure to transmit to you the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the American 
Library Association at the close of its fifty- 
fourth annual conference: 

THAT this conference record its sincere apprecia- 

tion of the publicity generously extended to it in 

advance by the ibrary Pg ony: and WH£Lson 

Buttetin of New York and that extended during 

its sessions by the Associated Press, the Interna- 

tional News Service and the United Press, by 
the New Orleans Daily States, the Item, the 

Times Picayune and the Tribune, and by the 

—, Science Monitor and the New York 

imes. 


I am glad of this opportunity to extend to 
you on behalf of the officers and members of 
the Association my personal thanks for your 
cooperation and assistance in helping to make 
the conference a_ success. 

Cart H. Miram, Secretary, 
American Library Association 


One of our readers recently asked for 
information concerning an exhibit ex- 
plaining the physical make-up of a book 
to children. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, informs us that it 
has made a film in its plant showing all 
the stages from the first to the last step 
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in bookmaking. This film is called 
“BOOKS—From Manuscript to Class- 


room,” and it is loaned to schools, col- 


lege, libraries, and other institutions, 
rental free. During the summer months 
The Winston Company usually has 
several prints of this film on hand. 


Bernice Wiedemann, librarian of the 
Mitchell-Carnegie Public Library, Har- 
risburg, Ill., has written us such a nice 
letter that modesty forbids our quoting 
ali of it. Here’s one paragraph,. how- 
ever, concerning Mrs. Sheely’s advice to 
library novices in our April issue: 


In the May issue of the Butietin I noted 
that someone had criticised the article “The 
First Year.” I thought it the sanest, most 
understanding advice I have ever seen. Be- 
ginners are so apt to forget themselves and 
their personal development until it is too late. 
As to details about how they shall work out 
their own salvation, that is a matter for the 
individual to decide. The point in that article 
which I so thoroly approved was that in- 
sistence upon the fact that oneself is entitled 
to consideration. The ideals of the profession 
are so reiterated during the year or years of 
library school that we are prone to forget that 
we have the privilege of being young and 
going to a dance for fear someone will think 
it unseemly in a librarian! I too think that 
vacations are for something other than visit- 
ing the family or attending library conven- 
tions. It was rather a shock to me to learn 
that anyone disapproved the philosophy set 
forth. 


Helen H. Turner, author of the article 
in our January issue on “Thomas 
Hughes’ American Library,” writes 
from Rugby, Tenn.: 

Today I have had a long letter from Mary 
Hughes, daughter of Thomas, who is a settle- 
ment worker in Whitechapel and a Socialist 
like her father. She has just read my article 
and seems much pleased with it, and sends a 
lot of information about the English colonists. 
She calls it “New Rugby.” I thought you 
might be interested to know where the Wnr- 
son BuLtettn had traveled. 


Winifred Gregory has compiled, for 
the Cooperative Cataloging Committee, 
A.L.A., a list of monograph series con- 
sidered for cooperative cataloging. This 
list has been distributed to libraries that 
have asked for it for checking. If any 
libraries which have not received a copy 
wish to have this list, they can obtain 
it by writing to Miss Winifred Gregory, 


or to K. D. Metcalf, Chairman of the 
Cooperative Cataloging Committee, both 
at the New York Public Library, 5th 
Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


An excellent addition to any nature 
library is Dr. Thomas S. Roberts’ The 
Birds of Minnesota (University of Min- 
nesota Press), containing ninety-two 
full-page color plates—the color work is 
quite exceptionally good—together with 
more than 500 photographs and line 
drawings that may be used in identify- 
ing birds thruout the upper Mississippi 
Valley. Dr. Roberts is director of the 
Museum of Natural History at the Uni- 
versity. 

The publication of this 1400-page, 
two-volume work has been made possi- 
ble by prominent citizens of Minneapolis, 
who have established a fund for the pur- 
pose of placing the book within reach 
of all schools, libraries, and bird-lovers 
generally. The book will be sold at 
$6.00 for the two volumes, a price below 
the manufacturing costs, and the pro- 
ceeds will become a permanent trust 
fund for the Museum of Natural His- 
tory at the University of Minnesota. 
Because of this arrangement, there will 
be no library or book-store discount on 
the $6.00 edition of the book. 

Artists who have contributed paintings 
from which the color plates in the two 
volumes are made include Major Allan 
Brooks of British Columbia, W. A. 
Weber, Francis Lee, Jaques of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, 
George M. Sutton of Cornell Univer- 
sity, the late Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and 
Walter J. Breckenridge of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Demco Library Supplies, Madison, 
Wisconsin, is publishing a_ sprightly 
little monthly, Demcourier, which is sent 
free to library workers on request. 
Demcourier is brief, pithy, and readable. 
We wish it a long and happy life. 


Continuing the discussion of the word 
“adult,” Louis N. Feipel, Editor of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, makes a sound 
(we think) distinction between its pro- 
nunciation as noun and as adjective. 
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I am.glad that someone brought up the 
matter of the pronunciation of the word 
“adult,” particularly in the familiar term 
“adult education.” 

It is true that most of the older accepted 
authorities sanction only the one pronuncia- 
tion, with the accent on the second syllable; 
but after long and careful deliberation, I have 
come to the conclusion that the pronunciation 
of this word has been for a long time in a 
state of flux. I believe that this word belongs 
to that large category of English words which 
are pronounced one way when they are one 
part of speech, and another way when they 
are a different part of speech; e.g., expert 
(n.), and expert (a.), adept (n.), and adept 
(a.), adult (n.) adult (a.), excerpt (n.), and 
excerpt (v.), conduct (n.), and conduct (v.), 
address (n.), and address (v.), detail (n.) 
(n.), and detail (v.), survey (n.), and survey 
(v.), these last three, like “adult,” having 
likewise been in a state of flux during recent 
years. 

This pronunciation- -tendency in the English 
language is in my opinion a natural and good 
one. It constitutes part of the genius of our 
language. 

If there is anything in the foregoing, then 
the troublesomeness of the word “adult” re- 
solves itself into an acceptance of the pro- 
nunciation adult for the adjective (as being 
the first-comer in the field), and adult for 
the noun; so that if by the phrase “adult 
education” we mean the education of grown- 
ups, the pronunciation would be adult edu- 
cation, while if the intended meaning were 
possibly “education which itself is grown-up,” 
making of “adult” an adjective, the pronun- 
ciation might conceivably be adult education. 
Personally I think the intended meaning is 
the former. 

I offer the above for "whatever it may be 
worth. 


After a successful tour of the South, 
the Bookmobile will visit libraries in the 
Middle West this summer. It will be 
accompanied by the McLaughlins, who 
plan to drive over the mountains before 
the rain and snow. If all goes according 
to schedule, they will arrive in the 
Pacific Northwest early in September. 
The winter of 1932-33 will be spent on 
the West Coast. 


The National Association of Book 
Publishers has just issued an attractive 
new broadside reproducing the list, 


“Fifty Notable Books of 1931” an- 


nounced by the American Library As- 
sociation. These books selected by a 
distinguished committee are being feat- 
ured in many libraries. Librarians who 
would like to post this booklist or use 
the broadside in connection with special 
displays may secure copies without 
charge by writing direct to the Associa- 
tion office, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 


“York. 


We're going to close our random com- 
ments for Volume VI by printing a let- 
ter which not only warms our heart and 
nourishes our little pride, but encourages 
us to hope—rude, impertinent, rash, and 
ignorant as we are—that Volume VII 
may perhaps, ... perhaps, .. . be worthy 
of some fraction of that lovely praise. 


I wish to take occasion to thank you for 
your fine courtesy in sending me the WiLson 
BULLETIN in the past, and hope to be retained 
on your mailing list for the future. I have 
been a steady and careful reader of the But- 
LETIN and have found it to be not only very 
instructive in matters librarian, but also un- 
failingly stimulating. I always put the BuL- 
LETIN upon the reading table reserved for the 
professors here at the Seminary, and they 
have found it quite helpful. I want to con- 
gratulate the editor especially for the very 
marked progress discernible in the BULLETIN. 
I ‘do not only refer to size and bulk; nor 
only to diversity of material or more copious 
illustration and feature; but, and this I do 
note very particularly, to the timeliness, solid- 
ity, and thoroness of the articles and contri- 
butions. I do not say this as an expression 
of appreciation for past courtesy, or for an 
incentive for its future continuance, I say it 
from a deep conviction—which conviction I 
am sure is shared by many of your readers. 
Since I know from direct statement of Mr. 
Wilson that his Company is dedicated to the 
service of librarians, and since this stimulus 
is one of the greatest helps that any one can 
give, all librarians must necessarily be deeply 
grateful to the Witson Buttertin. 


With every best wish to you in your en- 
deavors, and to the BULLETIN in its steady 
betterment and splendid service, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 

Rev, Peter J. Erzic, Secretary 
Catholic Library Association; 
Librarian, Redemptorist 

Seminary, ‘Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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Annual Statement of The H. W. Wilson Company 
For the Year Ending March 31, 1932 


The fact, that just a few business organizations have been able to go 
thru the depression on an even keel is usually explained by saying that 
they deal in something that is indispensable, something that people cannot 
go without. This explains why food industries have done quite well and 
why a few of them have been able to subscribe for the Agricultural Index. 
We are pleased to think that the same philosophy explains why we have 
had a fairly good year and actually show a slight increase in our surplus. 


At the same time we do not fail to appreciate that we must give credit 
to libraries and librarians for their cooperative spirit. When we receive 
such fine cooperation we become keenly aware of our own reciprocal obliga- 
tion to cooperate with libraries when that cooperation is needed. Quite a 
number of librarians have had their funds tied up in failed banks or the 
non-payment of taxes has delayed appropriations; in all such cases we shall 
willingly extend time of payment as far as may be needed, even to the next 
fiscal year. To carry patrons in this way may make a need on our part 
for more capital since we cannot in these times depend on borrowing. We 
have at the present time no debts except current bills and payroll and we 
have a good cash balance. From our statement one may see that current 
assets are now larger in proportion to current liabilities than ever before, 
and this is a test commonly applied to financial statements. 


In order to continue service to many patrons, at present without funds 
but who will be able to pay at a later time, and to keep the Company in a 
position to pay cash for everything, we wish to increase our capital by 
selling bonds and stock to the amount of twenty thousand dollars. The 
Company is, we believe, in a stronger position than ever before and able 
to continue another year and perhaps indefinitely without more capital and 
no one need feel any obligation to invest who cannot do so conveniently 
and comfortably. To any librarian who may wish to consider the purchase 
of bonds or stock we shall be glad to send full information. 


Another reason why we should like to have a good balance of cash on 
hand is the fact that we often have »pportunities to buy machinery for our 
printing and binding departments at exceedingly low prices and we should 
buy in the next year whatever we shall need for several years to come and 
do it before boom prices come again. 


THE VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. One may ask why we begin a 
new venture in the midst of the depression and we have the answer ready. 
For some years we have had a growing belief that such a service would be a 
money saver for the library. Our opinion had been reinforced by that of 
many librarians and since the service has been begun generous support has 
been given to it. Now that book funds are being cut, it is more necessary 
than ever to get the most possible with the least expense and we believe 
that this service will prove to be a money and time saver for every library 
that has a vertical file. 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1932 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 


ASSETS 193 1909. | 1927, +1930 «©1931 1932 
Current Assets. ..$61,262.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $244,831.24 $345,031.88 $363,150.37 $405,005.51 


“1915 s«92 








Investments... ... 45,351.50* 
Machinery and 
Equipment... . 13,560.00 14,339.75 48,637.63 67,179.48 77,831.62 75,252.61 
iture and 
"Fintares i 2,411.10 5,230.60 8,763.87 14,102.91 19,488.17 35,447.19 37,076.92 38,389.51 
Real Estate 
( Equity) ‘<G sade 53,438.97 67,414.16 217,851.12 184,739.70 155,539.35 
Deferr 
arges....... 7,369.26 9,702.04 28,336.15 13,652.36 17,682.27 6,622.84 


ee ees ee ee eee SSS eee SS 


LIABILITIES 
Current 
Liabilities. .... $2,400.00 $36,364.39 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 $23,393.23 $72,795.95 $57,877.34 $36,959.66 
Reserve......... 30,254.98 75,887.24 142,238.72 221,430.49 213,821.47 250,538.38 
Capital Stock... 50,000.00 74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 216,600.00 346,300.00 367,500.00 393,526.27+ 
Soy. Se ss oii 11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 26,475.40 38,635.59 41,282.07 45,137.01 
ota 


Liabilities. .. . . $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 $408,707.35 $679,162.03 $680,480.88 $726,161.32 
EEE 








Profit and Loss Statements, 1930-1932 








Year ended March 31 1930 














1931 1932 
Surplus Begin- 
ning of Year. . $35,105.64 $38,635.59 $41,282.07 
Net Sales for 
WO coc ic's we $526,149.80 $608,516.95 $602,639.73 
Miscellaneous 
Income....... 24,375.96 11,460.00 11,255.43 
Gross Income $550,525.76 $619,976.95 $613,895.16 
ee, “oS ee = 
Cost of Sales.... $346,605.28 $417,755.87 $403,524.41 
Selling and Ad- 
ministration Ex- 
elec ica 6 173,041.15 169,807.27 177,555.64f 
Interest......... 3,072.99 4,134.00 2,156.88 
ee Ge eed eee ccisapidaensecitiblim cnpieaitiiadlcasdinas 
Bis. < $522,719.42 $591,697.14 $583,236.93 
eee [= =—— 
Profits for Year 27,806.34 28,279.81 30,658.23 
my. $62,911.98 $66,915.40 $71,940.30 
Less Dividends. . 24,276.39 25,633.33 26,803.29 
Surplus End of cmmmemiaiaatiiie commamnaatialy snniaimnaais 
, Se $38,635.59 $41,282.07 $45,137.01 

















* Previously included in Current Assets. : 
+ Includes installments received for the purchase of Capital Stock. 
tIncludes investment loss of $6,022.50. 
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STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


HE Sranparp CATALOG FOR’ PUBLIC 

LrprARtes as it stands on your shelves 
covers an entire library of about 12,000 vol- 
umes, but of course no public library exists 
which contains exactly those 12,000, no more 
and no less. Such a thing is not impossible, 
but in consideration of the eccentricities of 
all communities, it is unlikely that every li- 
brary should need or want exactly the same 
books. It would be a dull world if one could 
not find in each library a few books which 
bask in the glory of local pride, even tho 
they may be sold for junk elsewhere. But 
patrons should be able to find the standard 
books in their local library too. 

The Standard Catalog purports to list the 
least common denominators—the books which 
are suitable for any average library, no matter 
how small, whether urban or rural. Even the 
great libraries of the United States are apt 
to have unaccountable gaps in their book col- 
lections, lacking books that everyone assumed 
that they had always had. And in smaller 
institutions where every purchase must be 
carefully considered, the librarian or the book 
selection committee wants to be sure that the 
library's money will be well spent on the books 
it buys. 

Hence there is no library but needs a check- 
list to compare with its own shelf-list. The 
STANDARD CATALOG FoR PUBLIC LIBRARIES is 
such a check-list, for both older standard 
works and recent publications, kept up to date 
by annual supplements. Especially noteworthy 
books are starred. 

Suppose the libra finds listed in the 
Standard Catalog a vaiuable book not on her 
shelves. How will the catalog help her? She 
finds a note which describes and evaluates the 
book, and perhaps compares it with others in 
the same class. She decides to order the book. 
The Standard Catalog gives her the pub- 
lisher, his address, date of publication and 
price. Thus with no further research she can 


order the book. When the volume arrives, 
it must be cataloged. Again the Standard 
saves her time, for it will help her in verifying 
names, classification, and so on. If the book 
has already been analyzed in the catalog, she 
will be spared all necessity for writing analyti- 
cal cards for her catalog or verifying names 
in the case of biographical analytics. The 
Standard Catalog is a time- and labor-saving 
device. 

After the book is in circulation, the Stand- 
ard Catalog continues its usefulness. If the 
librarian herself or one assistant serves as 
head of the loan desk, reader’s adviser, and 
reference librarian combined, only one copy 
of the catalog is needed. Otherwise, each de- 
partment of the library needs its own copy 
of each section, checked to show which vol- 
umes the library owns. 

The loan desk needs the catalog to answer 
readily those questions that will come to the 
desk: “Tell me a good book on this or that.” 
The reader’s adviser will find the Standard 
Catalog invaluable either for her own needs in 
recommending books and compiling bibliogra 
phies and study outlines or for the library 
patron to consult. The reference librarian will 
find the detailed indexes especially useful in 
locating material on subjects not represented 
in the library by entire books. Paging is given 
in these analytical indexes, so that she can 
easily find the fullest treatment of her subject. 

The Standard Catalog has still another func- 
tion. At inventory time or when it becomes 
necessary to weed out the crowded shelves, 
the catalog will often solve the problem of 
what books to discard. It may be consulted 
to find out if there are new editions, more 
recent or more authoritative works. The 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR Pusiic Lipraries 
makes a special attempt to show in the anno- 
tations the value and extent of revisions of 
the books listed, so that librarians may decide 
more easily if their old editions will still serve. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


One of the most unusual features of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FoR HiGH ScHoor Lisra- 
RIES has always been the list of sources for 
pictures, given at the beginning of class 700. 
The list includes museums, galleries and other 
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publishers of photographs, colored reproduc- 
tions, and so on, and describes for each 
source the kind of pictures, subjects, and uses 
in the high school library. In addition, a 
partial subject index helps to refer the libra- 
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PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT, THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


The number of Libraries using the Periodical Department of The H. W. Wilson Company 
in disposing of their duplicate sets, broken volumes and odd numbers of magazines at a profit 


is constantly increasing. 


One New England library recently sent two loads of periodical duplicates by Greyhound 
Bus. The photograph shows how one of these loads looked when on platforms, waiting to be 
sorted and added to our stock of magazines composed of over five thousand titles. 

If you have not received the new issue of PERIODICALS WANTED (No. G—May 1932), 


kindly let us know and we will send one immediately. 


rian to the proper sources for pictures on a 
given subject. 

When consulted, high school librarians 
voted to have this list brought up to date in 
the forthcoming new edition of the STANDARD 
CATALOG Fork HicH ScHoor Lipraries. The 
first step toward revision was to visit several 
libraries which maintain large collections of 
pictures. By consulting with those in charge, 
our staff learned of many new sources and 
received valuable suggestions for improving 
this section of the High School Catalog. 
These new sources have been investigated, 
and their material will be listed in the new 
edition, with full descriptive notes written 


after an examination of catalogs and samples 
of pictures. 

In the second place, it was necessary to 
revise and bring up to date the old list of 
material. All the publishers and distributors 
of pictures mentioned in the old edition have 
been asked to correct the listing of their 
material and add new publications. Replies to 
these requests have been encouragingly pains- 
taking and helpful. 

When the list of sources of pictures is 
finished, it will be considerably longer and the 


. information fuller wherever possible. The 


subject index will probably be enlarged to 
include the new material and additional refer- 
ences to the old. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX: PART 4 


Part 4 of the Index is now ready for pub- 
lication and is due to be published July Ist. 
This section contains 13,355 author, subject 
and title analytics for 333 volumes, as against 
a total of 11,113 analytics for 285 volumes in 
Part 3. A good number of current titles are 
included, as well as titles voted on favorably 
on the original 1929 list. The publication date 
of the majority of the latter volumes, falls 
between IQII and 1922, thus complementing 
Parts 2 and 3 which contain books published 
mostly from 1922 to 1931. 


The following suggestion comes from one of 
our subscribers: 


“It occurred to me... that The H. W. Wilson 
Company might wish to consider printing strips to 
read somewhat as follows: 


This book is included in the Essay anp 
GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX pub 
lished by H. W. Wilson Company. 


These strips would be furnished to libraries sub- 
scribing to the service.’ They would be gummed for 
pasting across the title pages of indexed books, and 
would be useful when copies of these titles were 
being considered for re-order or discard, especially 
in the case of out of print books.” 
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Are other subscribers interested in such a 
scheme? Have you any suggestions to offer? 
It has already been suggested that libraries 
wishing their books marked in this way, use 
a rubber stamp. This may prove a simpler 
method because each library could then stamp 
the books which they own, since it is not 
likely that every library will have all the books 
included in the Index. Please let us hear from 
you in regard to this matter. 


The following list contains some of the 
more recent titles included in Part 4, which 
have not been listed in the BULLETIN hereto- 
fore: 

Beck, J. M. May it please the court. 
Macmillan 

BirKENHEAD, F. E. S. 1st earl of. Last essays. 
1930 Cassell 

Cottins, V. H. ed. Three centuries of Eng- 
lish essays, from Francis Bacon to Max 
Beerbohm. 1931 Oxford 

Ferris, H. J. ed. Five girls who dared. 1931 
Macmillan 


1930 
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Ferris, H. J. ed. When I was a girl. 
Macmillan 

Fraser, A. A. Essays on music. 1930 Oxford 

Joap, C. E. M. Great philosophies of the 
world. 1930 Cape & Smith 

Keyes, R. K. ed. Lives of today and yester- 
day. 1931 Appleton 

KIRKLAND, W. M. and KirKianp, F. Girls 
who made good. 1930 Smith, R. R. 

Murry, J. M. Countries of the mind. Ist-2d 
ser. 2v 1931 Oxford 

Oxrorp. University. Taylor institution. Stud- 
ies in European literature, being the 
Taylorian lectures, 2d ser., 1920-1930. 1930 
Oxford 

Royat Socrety or LITERATURE OF THE UNITED 
Kinepom, Lonpon. Essays by divers 
hands, being the transactions of the So- 
ciety. ns vio 1931 Oxford 

Seacer, H. R. Labor and other economic es- 
says. 1931 Harper 

TuHayer, W. S. Osler, and other papers. 1931 
Hopkins 

THomas, G. Calm weather. 


1930 


1930 Chapman 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE 


The VerticaL Fire Service was launched in 
the thick of the business doldrums as well as 
in what is considered the dullest season—late 
spring. But we refused to recognize anything 
that was being said about the times except 
that there is no time like the present, espe- 
cially as curtailed book funds are compelling 
libraries to make the most of free and inex- 
pensive literature. 

We are glad to report that the new library 
aid is being subscribed for by a steadily grow- 
ing list of libraries. At the top of the list—in 
point of numbers—are the school libraries. 
School librarians who have not yet subscribed 
should be especially interested in the following. 

“Out of print,” and “supply rapidly being 
exhausted” are two reports we are receiving 
from a few organizations which are filling 
requests and orders for pamphlets listed in 
the VERTICAL Fire SERVIcE catalog. 

“We shall place our order for the introduc- 
tory subscription (April to December, inclu- 
sive) in the fall” comes from some school 


librarians. We should like to direct the atten- 
tion of these livrarians to the fact that some 
of the material listed in the early issues of the 
catalog may not be available when school re- 
opens after the summer vacation. Thus delay 
in checking the catalog might mean that the 
library would not have the opportunity of 
obtaining much good literature. There is 
scarcely any pamphlet material that is “dated” 
in the sense that it is no longer usable after 
the passing of a few months. Material listed 
in June would be valuable for an indefinite 
period. 

We therefore advise school librarians to ar- 
range, if possible, for the ordering of pam- 
phlet material during the summer. Delivered 
in July and August, it would be ready for 
filing upon the opening of school in September. 
We should be interested to learn from the 
many school libraries which have already sub- 
scribed for the VERTICAL FILE SERVICE as to 
how they are providing for the ordering and 
receiving of material during the summer. 


THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX 


Under an agreement with The Catholic Li- 
brary Association, The H. W. Wilson Company 
is now publishing the CATHOLIC PERIODICAL 
InpEX. In 1930 the Index was issued in 
quarterly numbers with a cloth bound cumu- 
lated annual volume. Publishing of the quar- 
terly numbers was suspended in 1930, but the 
bound volume for the year is in preparation 
and will be ready we hope in July. 


The CatHotic PERIopIcAL INDEX presents a 
complete subject and author index of a group 
of fifty educational, historical, literary, phil- 
osophical, religious and anthropological peri- 
odicals thus making available the contents of 
many periodicals of value in schools, colleges, 
universities, as well as public libraries. 

Altho the CaTHoLic PEriopicaL INDEX has 
been in use in many libraries for the short 

(Continued on last page) 
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Pan Go_p—Or SHOULD WE Say PEN GOLD? 


A month ago we recommended to all 
and sundry, the delight of reading 
Malisoff’s Meet the Sciences. ($2.50). 
Not merely for the information to be 
ground out of it, but for the pleasure 
of indulging in a cultural exercise. The 
book is a storehouse not so much of 
classified fact as of stimulating ideas, 
pointedly stated. We subjoin some ran- 
dom instances: 


“The story of error is the longest 
story ever told. Unchallengeable facts 
are apparently almost mythical.” 


“Facts are not in themselves science 
and were they to be left floating, or in 
little huddled clumps as they appear on 
the editorial page of a typical news- 
paper, they could never arrive at the 
status of science.” 


“The future of science reflects the 
future of life itself—an unending adven- 
ture in revelation.” 


“The great scientists are invariably 
poets who write in a language of their 
own. If the heavens declare the glory 
of the Lord, so may the remarkable dis- 
covery and formula of adrenalin.” 


“The greater the scientist, the less the 
unquestioning certainty and the greater 
the poignant hope that the sacrifice shall 
not have been in vain. There is a type 
of jingo among the petty technicians of 
science and lay admirers of inventors 
who refuse to see any flaw in the science 
of today. This is plainly due to little 
knowledge of the agonizing limitations 
of science, and even less comprehension 
of the unescapable mystery and subtlety 
of human and cosmic existence, a mys- 
ter and beauty remarkably revealed by 
the deeper reaches of science itself.” 


A New Dollar Book 


So many libraries of all sorts—in 
high-schools and junior colleges, in uni- 
versities, in small communities, and in 
great cities—are purchasing the numbers 
of this series (The Century of Progress 
Series) of dollar books that we are 
beginning to hope that shortly we shall 
have advance orders from all libraries, 
everywhere. 

W. C. Allee, of the Department of 
Zoology, University of Illinois is the au- 
thor of the June number in the Series. 
Dr. Allee’s subject is ecology, which 
doesn’t sound very exciting, not even 
when we use the wider term more gen- 
erally known, natural history. 


eA’ Dr. Allee has done something in 
this little book that is unusual. He 
has brought together the facts about ani- 
mal “society” and shown their highly in- 
teresting connection with human society. 
Animals live in communities, and the 
ecologist studies the community life. So 
do human beings live in communities. 
The ecologist seldom regards the human 
community as his business, and the so- 
ciologist seldom regards the animal com- 
munity as his business. Yet assuredly 
the two sets of facts belong together. 
Dr. Allee has brought them together and 
supplied “the cement which will hold 
many facts about the life of wild animals 
in proper relation with regard to social 
development.” 

The book is called Animal Life and 
Social Growth. It is scheduled for pub- 
lication on June 6. 


Other Numbers of This Series 

This is the fifth number of the series. 
The first four are: 1. Dr. E. T. Bell’s 
whimsical but solidly authentic setting- 
forth of the magic and mystery of 
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mathematics (it’s really not magical or 
mysterious at all—we just said that), 
The Queen of the Sciences. 2. Dr. R. H. 
Baker’s The Universe Unfolding, the 
amazing story of the magnificences of 
stellar space and astronomical perfor- 
mance. 3. Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones’s 
Man and Microbes, presenting a lot of 
new and entertaining stuff about “germs” 
that most people don’t know. 4. Dr. H. 
H. Newman’s Evolution Yesterday and 
Today written in a very exact sense to 
answer the questions people asked the 
author about this perennially entertain- 
ing subject. 


We’re Not So Dull—Honest! 


Sometimes we have a sinking sensa- 
tion under the fifth rib (by the way, do 
you count ’em from north to south, or 
vice versa?) derived from the horrid 
thought that when a librarian sees men- 
tion of one of our books he dismisses it 
airily with some such mental remark as 
“More of that technical stuff—no good 
for the public.” This may not happen, 
but anyway we now and then have a 
nightmare about it. 

Well, just to show yuh. Here’s a list 
of books, all of which have come from 
our press since last September (in addi- 
tion to those named above, mind you) 
and in each case we could say “dra- 
matic,” “fascinating,” “devastating,” “‘in- 
evitable,” “amazing,’—but you know the 
others. They are reading books not 
studying books and would be at home 
and serve their purpose in any library 
serving as adult, intelligent clientele. 


Not that they presuppose any towering 
height of brow. We ourself personally 
have read them all, enjoyed them as 
good reading, and understood them. So 
you see. 


1. Natural History 


Nature Narratwes. Clark. A second 
volume of 50 short stories from natural 
history. $1.00. 


2. Biography 


Johann Kepler. 
Society. $2.50. 


History of Science 


3. Medical Folklore 
Foundations of Medical History. Pow- 
er. $3.00. 
4. Sociology 


A Thousand Marriages. 
and Beam. $5.00. 


Dickinson 


5. Ornithology 


The Riddle of Migration. 
$2.00. 


Rowan. 


6. Home Gardening 


The Cactus and Its Home. 
$3.00. 


Shreve. 


7. Criminology 


The Insanity Plea. Williams. $2.00. 


8. Travel 


The Last Cruise of the Carnegie. 
Paul. $5.00. 
9. Politics 
Sun Yat-sen vs. Communism. William. 


$5.00. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—JuNE 1932 








6 Xe STANDARD CaTALoG Montutiy is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the StanpArp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Lisprarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Book Review 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the STanparp CaTaALoc For Pusiic LiBRarie£s. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


{A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1931, issue.] 





100 Philosophy 


ACHILLES, PAUL STRONG, ed. Psychology at 
work, by Lois Hayden Meek, Floyd H. All- 
port, Morris S. Viteles [and others]. (Whit- 
tlesey house publications) 260p il $2.50 Mc- 
Graw 

150 Psychology, Applied 32-1927 


The material for this volume was derived 
from a series of lectures on psychology and its 
useful applications arranged by the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation and delivered under its aus- 
pices in New York City during the winter of 
1931. Contents: Psychology and the pre-school 
ehild, by L. H. Meek; The yA and guidance 
of infant behavior, by Arnold sell; Psychol- 
ogy and education, by A. I. Gates; The founda- 
tions of personality, by M. A. May; Psychol- 
ogy and the professions, medicine, law, and 
theology, by W. R. Miles; Psychology and in- 
dustry, by M. S. Viteles; Psvchology in relation 
to social and political problems, by F. H. All- 
port. Index. 


Booklist 28:289 Mr ‘32 


“There are seven good reasons for attending 
respectfully to the contents of this symposium 
on applied psychology: one for each of the con- 
tributors thereto.”’ 

+ N Y Times p20 F 14 '32 580w 
R of Rs 85:9 Mr ‘32 30w 


Springf’d Republican p7e F 7 '32 320w 


BOWIE, V.ALTER RUSSELL. On being alive. 
252p $2 Scribner 


170 Conduct of life. Life 32-817 


This volume by the rector of Grace Church, 
New York City, contains five essays on how to 
attain to a life that is more than mere exist- 
ence by being alive to the beauty of the earth, 
to pese*s, to truth, to poetry, and to God; with 
a final chapter on life after life, in which he 
sets forth his belief in immortality. 


Booklist 28:290 Mr ‘32 


“Tf you enjoy a combination of etry and 
philosophy, a point of view that is cheerful and 
normal, here is a book that will suit you."’ 

+ Books p18 F’.14 '32 350w 


Boston Transcript p3 Mr 2 '32 280w 
+ Christian Century 48:1531 D 2 '31 150w 
+ N Y Times pl2 F 28 '32 450w 
Springf’d Republican p10 Ja 26 '32 350w 
Wis Lib Bul 28:56 F '32 


600 Useful Arts 


SHULTZ, HAZEL. Making homes. 519p il 
$2.50; educ ed $2 Appleton 

643 Dwellings. Home economics. Architec- 

ture, Domestic 32-2215 

A beginning text for the study of housing and 

homemaking that has grown out of teaching 


experience in the laboratory schools of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The book teaches how 
home life and shelter affect each other, the 
relation of housing to health and safety, the 
influence of location, design, and beauty oi 
furnishings and how the work of the home may 
be made pleasant and interesting. Bibliography 
and index. 





Booklist 28:249 F ’32 


“The book is a welcome pioneer in a subject 
which is becoming more and more in demand 
and in which reliable teaching material has 
been scattered or lacking.’’ 

+ J Home Econ 23:1159 D ’31 200w 


TIPPETT, JAMES STERLING. Toys and toy 
makers. 144p il $2.50 Harper 


680 Toys 31-28520 


Stories of toys and their makers, both in 
America and in foreign countries, with one 
chapter on the toys of the early days of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. The last chapter gives some 
interesting statistics, and there is an annotated 
|. mean Useful for fourth and fifth 
g es. 


Booklist 28:206 Ja '32 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p12 Ja 23 °32 
“The book will be a valuable aid to teachers 

because, as the author tells us, it was the di- 
rect outgrowth of a fourth-grade classroom ac- 
tivity. It will have, however, a wider use than 
this, for, written with the genuine understand- 
ing of children and the sympathy with their in- 
terests and pursuits which the author so evi- 
dently has, his story of toys and their makers 
will be read with joy and satisfaction by boys 
and girls from 8 to 10, inside and outside of 
school, and by their elders as well. There is a 
useful and well-annotated bibliography.’’ A. T. 
Eaton 

+ N Y Times p18 F 7 '32 320w 


Wis Lib Bul 28:31 Ja '32 


700 ~Fine Arts 


DOWNES, OLIN. Symphonic broadcasts. 330 
$2.50 Dial press es ” 
785.11 Music—Analysis, interpretation, 
appreciation. Orchestra and orchestral mu- 
sic. Symphony 32-1278 
Re-written versions of radio talks by the 
musical critic of the New York Times which 
accompanied the broadcasts of the Sunday 
afternoon concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra during the season of 1930-1931. 


Booklist 28:297 Mr '32 


+ Christian Century 49:122 Ja 27 '32 100w 


“Edited and markedly improved, these make 
up a book which fills a very useful niche. 
Succinct and well realized descriptions of most- 
ly familiar musica! works are written in lucid 
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DOWNES, OLIN—Continued 
and readable English, entirely free from pedan- 
tries or verbai affectations and containing no 
statements designed to shock the reader into 
an awed sense of the writer’s profound erudi- 
tion. They are, rather, meant to stimulate 
popular interest in the composers and the sub- 
ject matter of the works with which they deal.”’ 
Marshall Kernochan 
+ Outlook 160:152 F 3 '32 180w 
Springf’d Republican p12 Ja 15 '32 250w 


Wis Lib Bul 28:57 F °32 


910 Geography and Travel 


DARLING, JAY NORWOOD. Ding goes to 
Russia. (Whittlesey house publications) 195p 
il $2.50 McGraw 

914.7 Russia—Description and travel. Com- 
munism—Russia 32-2143 
An account of an American cartoonist’s trav- 
els and observations in Russia, illustrated with 
many of his own sketches. 


Booklist 28:302 Mr '32 
+ Books p5 Ja 10 '32 1150w 

- + Boston Transcript p2 Ja 30 '32 750w 

“One of the best things about this book is 
that neither the pro- nor the anti-Russians will 
like it. But it just about such a book as 
might be expected from a keen-eyed, calm- 
spirited cartoonist from the cornfed areas of 
America who has spent a summer traveling 
about Russia in the present state of that coun- 


+ Christian Century 49:164 F 3 '32 220w 
+ R of Rs 85:6 F °32 230w 
“One of the most useful books yet written 
about present-day Russia, as it is one of the 
most entertaining.’’ Arthur Ruhl 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:503 F 6 '32 1250w 
‘“‘A book full of impressions and observations 
rather than a book of travels. His comments 
on everything in Russia, from public bathing 
to work in the big power plants, have the in- 
dividuality which flavors his cartoons. . . The 
book is pm illustrated with cartoons 
which tell more of Russian life than much that 
has been written of that country. In some re- 
spects og are the most arresting feature of 


the E 
+ Springf’d Republican p8 Ja 27 '32 480w 


VAN DYKE, JOHN CHARLES. In the West 
Indies; sketches and studies in tropic seas 
and islands. 2llp $2 Scribner 

917.29 West Indies—Description and travel 
32-3265 
Travel sketches of the West Indies and other 
islands of the Caribbean. The author has pur- 
posely written of these lands pictorially, rather 
than politically, economically or socially, but 
the economic conditions of the black man and 
the possibility of help for him thru diversified 
farming have held his interest thruout. Maps 
on end papers. 


Booklist 28:303 Mr '32 
“[The author] sees the more salient political 

and economic facts, but for the most part his 
attention is fixed upon the beauties of the nat- 
ural scene. This is geography as written by the 
dean of American art critics.’’ 

Christian Century 49:227 F 17 °32 80w 

Springf’d Republican p7e F 7 '32 350w 


B or 92. Biography 


ALEXANDER, grand duke of Russia. Once a 
Farrar 


grand duke. 348p il $3.50 


B or 92 Russia—Court and courtiers 
32-26043 


These memoirs give a simple narrative ac- 
count of the life of this cousin and brother-in- 
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law of the last Tsar of Russia, with many in- 
timate glimpses of the characters and lives of 
other members of the large Romanoff family. 
The Grand Duke was born in 1866; these mem- 
oirs practically conclude with the Tsar's ab- 
dication in 1917. 


Booklist 28:303 Mr ’32 
Books p4 F 14 '32 1050w 


“These memoirs of Grand Duke Alexander 
have a greater historical interest than the rem- 
iniscences which the Grand Duchess Marie pub- 
lished as ‘The Education of a Princess.’ They 
are not written with as sensitive a hand, and 
have not the literary charm of his cousin's 
book, but they make engrossing reading. Both 
as the record—and a frank one—of an interest- 
ing life and as an intimate picture of that royal 
circle inte which their author was born they 
are, without question, worth reading from cover 
to cover.”’ 

+ N Y Times p4 F 21 '32 1250w 


+ Outlook 160:193 Mr '32 100w 





Fiction 


GIBBS, SIR PHILIP HAMILTON. Golden 
— 345p $2.50 Doubleday [7s 6d Hutchin- 
son 


32-5025 
The heroine of this story of Victorian Eng- 
land is Lady Isobel Ingleby, a lively lady whose 
golden years have stretched from the middle 
of ge ee’ century to the present, who danced 
with Napoleon III and met Dickens and Dis- 
raeli, who still lives eagerly and does not des- 
pair of her changed world. 





Booklist 28:350 Ap °'32 
“With no pretensions, certainly, to depth or 

importance, ‘The Golden Years’ succeeds entire- 
ly in being what it was meant to be, a slight 
and charming pastel. It reproduces our Victo- 
rian ancestors, not as they actually were, but 
as perhaps, in our sentimental moments, we 
like to think of them.” 

+ N Y Times pl9 F 21 '32 450w 

+ Spec 147:746 N 28 '31 40w 


-+- Times [London] Lit Sup p888 N 12 ’31 


MCFEE, WILLIAM. Harbourmaster. 439p $2.50 
Doubleday [8s 6d Heinemann] 
31-28601 


Mr Spenlove, chief engineer of the S. S. Ca- 
motan, tells this tragic tale of love and the 
se to a group of passengers on a pleasure 
cruise in the Caribbean. The story is that of 
the narrator’s old friend, Frank Fraley, har- 
bour-master in Puerto Balboa, who, when 
the Camotan arrives at that port, has just 
committed suicide after the death of his wife. 





Booklist 28:260 F 32 
Books pl Ja 3 '32 1550w 
Boston Transcript p8 Ja 9 '32 1950w 
+ — Chicago Daily Tribune p 9 Ja 2 '32 
“**The Harbourmaster’ is a theme which Con- 
rad would have made his own; lacking those 
massive descriptions which fall with dazzling 
color and brilliancy across Conrad’s pages, Wil- 
liam McFee’s story has, nevertheless, a gen- 
erous measure of Conradian proportion and 
depth and understanding. It comes very close 
to ‘Victory.’ Perhaps falling somewhat chart of 
the right to be called a masterpiece, ‘The Har- 
bourmaster’ is, nevertheless, a masterly piece 
of fiction.’’ Percy Hutchison 
+N Times p5 Ja 3 '32 1300w 
— + Outlook 160:25 Ja 6 '32 420w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:12 F '32 
+ — Sat R of Lit 8:426 Ja 2 '32 700w 
Spec 148:153 Ja 30 '32 260w 
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“Though ‘The Harbourmaster’ contains many 
elements of melodrama through Mr McFee's 
art, they attain a certain tragic plausibility. 
This is a stirring and dramatic novel, with 
many beautiful passages 

tae ers Republican p7e Ja 31 °32 
iw 


+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p42 Ja 21 '32 


RINEHART, MARY (ROBERTS) (MRS S. . 
RINEHART). Miss Pinkerton. 309p $2 Far- 


rar 
32-26040 
Mystery story. 


Booklist 28:307 Mr ‘32 
‘‘Nurse Adams is a Rinehart heroine of the 
true salty flavor. As assistant to Inspector Pat- 
ton, chief bystander in a swift, unusual plot, 
commentator upon life in general and narrator 
of her thrilling adventures, recollected in com- 
parative tranquillity, she belongs on your 
shelf.’’ Will Cuppy 
+ Books pl6é F 14 '32 380w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 F 24 '32 150w 
N Y Times p19 F 14 °32 200w 


Children’s Books 


DUKELOW, JEAN H., and WEBSTER, HAN- 
SON HART. Ship book. 2380p il $1.50; school 
ed $1.12 Houghton 

623.82 Ships—Juvenile literature 31-34835 
A pregemensery reader and reference book 
about ships—the great liners and the hard- 
working tramps, the sailing boats and the boa's 
for play, ancient boats and famous historic 
ships, with additional information on such sub- 
jects as lighthouses, ship-building, navigation, 
etc. The book contains a dictionary for sailors 
and a bibliography. Index. 


Booklist 28:264 F °32 
“One of the best and most stimulating books 
on an always fascinating subject. Boys from 
nine to fifteen will find it a storehouse of en- 
tertaining and useful information.’ 
+ Books p8 F 28 ‘32 350w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl0 Ja 9 ‘'32 


Wis Lib Bul 28:30 Ja ‘32 


GROVER, EULALIE OSGOOD, ed. My caravan; 
‘ ook of poems for boys and girls in search 
of adventure. 158p il $1 Laidlaw 

821.08 Children’s poetry 31-29146 
An anthology of verse for children, containing 
poems which sing of high adventure, the out- 
of-doors, fairy folk, animals, make-believe, and 


fun. 
Booklist 28:265 F '32 
“‘Altogether the infant who journeys with this 
caravan cannot go very far wrong in his trav- 
els, for there are songs for all moods, sad and 
gay, comfortable and lively.’’ Laura Benét 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:252 O 31 '31 500w 


PATCH, EDITH MARION. Holiday hill. 135p 
il $2 Macmillan 
570 Natural history—Juvenile waratere 
1-31514 
More stories of birds, flowers, insects, and 
small animals by the author of Holiday Meadow. 
For younger children. 


Booklist 28:267 F '32 

“Edith M. Patch is one of our most satis- 
factory writers on nature for the younger boys 
and girls. She avoids the too vivacious, over- 
conversational style of many authors writing 
in this field and tells about what she has seen 
simply, clearly and accurately, with a sure 
knowledge of children’s interests.’’ A. T. Eaton 

N Y Times pl4 N 29 '31 80w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 29 '31 80w 


Wis Lib Bul 28:62 F '32 


NEW YORK — BROOKLVYN-OUT- OF-TOWN 


BACK NUMBER 


NEWSPAPERS 


HOTALINGS NEWS AGENCY. 


(ESTABLISHED igos ) 


TIMES BUI . SQUAR 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for 
M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 














LIBRARIANS 


SUPPLIED 
Notify us of any 
vacancies on your, 

heve ae good library staff. This 

positions available. || service free. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 
Enroll with us. We 














“Our Wants and How They are Satisfied.” 











By M. R. Carroll, Price $1.00 
Recently « ded wy F Profi Ngstrom of Colum- 
bia “for general read practical for those who have 
not had the opportantiy, ogg preparatory ic study.’’ 
M. BARROWS & Co. Boston. 








MONEY AND INVESTMENTS 
By Montgomery Rollins 


The standard financial dictionary 
Price $3.00 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Medical and Chemical 
Research Periodicals For Sale 








Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 





B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 E. 21st St.. New York 








PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS 


of printed and written matter or draw- 
ings may be used to advantage in many ways 
by Librarians, Booksellers and Publishers. Write 
for price list. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 
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RANSOME, ARTHUR. Swallowdale. 393p il $2 
Lippincott [7s 6d Cape, J.] <s.cenn 
-4755 


Continues the adventures of the Swallows 
and the Amazons. Captain John, Mate Susan, 
Able Seaman Titty, and Roger, the ship's boy, 
spend a second happy summer camping on Wild 
Cat Island, and again meet their friends Cap- 
tain Nancy and Mate Peggy, of the good ship 
Amazon. 





Booklist 28:355 Ap '32 
+ Books p8 F 28 '32 320w 
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‘Like its predecessor, ‘Swallows and Ama- 
zons,’ meets the test of a good book for chil- 
dren, for it can be read with pleasure by adults 
as well as boys and girls. The book is full of 
adventure, not artificial excitement, but the 
kind that a child who has not been too much 
interfered with will find for himself anywhere, 
though, in this instance, an iSland for camp- 
ing, a sail boat and a sympathetic and sensible 
mother furnish an ideal a point for im- 
aginative play.’’ A. T. Eat 

+ N Y Times pl13 i i "32 320w 


+ Spec 147:sup788 D 5 '31 280w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p944 N 26 ‘31 


Author Index 


This index to the Stanparp Catatoc MontHty is cumulative and begins with the September 1931 


The month when the book was run is 


issue. 

B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s 
Achilles. Psychology at work (Je '32) .... 100 
Adams. Epic of America (Ja °32) .......... 900 
—Tempo of modern life (Ap '32) .......... 800 
Aldrich. White bird flying (D ‘31) ........ F 
Alexander. Once a grand duke. (Je 32) ... B 
Allee. Jane’s island (N ‘31) .............. J 
Allen. Only yesterday (Mr °32) ............ 900 
Armer. Waterless mountain (Ja '32) ...... J 
Auld. Christmas traditions (Mr °32) ...... 300 
Beust. Graded list of books for children 

CH “BRD ms dcidecbes (ess wetwitg Keb eds ceccccccces 
Blossom. Told at the Explorers club (My 32) 
Bowie. On being alive (Je '32) ............ 100 
Bowles. Homespun handicraft (S ‘31) .... 700 
Bradford. Quick and the dead (S ‘31) .... B 
Bronson. Paddlewings (S P< ccutee ce texe J 
Brown. Polly’s shop (D '31) ......... caee oe 
Browne. Since Calvary (D °31) ............ 200 


Bryan and Bryan, Johnny Penguin (F °32) J 
Buck. Good earth (S 31) F 
Burns. Modern civilization on trial (D °'31) 900 


baer Animal picture tales from Russia 


te eee hog as Bet UEi nee & x20 40 > © J 
Cather. g eS on the rock (N °31) ....-- F 
—— Soviet planned economic order 
DN sath onds votebenieethGenssacestane 
Cypaae and Chapman. Weather tree ay 
Chase. Nemesis of American business _ 
OP PE? baht ho 0:4 3 LORE Eth as bee Decekecee 300 
—and Tyler. Mexico (N °31) .............. 910 
Clendening. Care end feeding of adults 
Ce EE duc GehGeeWeeas ceakbscccccccee 600 
Coffin. Meaning of the cross (F °32) ...... 200 
Coleman. Drum book (O '31) .......-+-+5.. J 
Daglish. Life story of beasts (F °32) ...... 500 
Daniel. Shadow of the sword (O °31) ...... J 


Darling. Ding goes to Russia (Je 133) bee wi 910 
Darrow. Story of my life (My '32) 
Davis, M. G. Truce of the wolf (F '32) .... J 
Davis, R. H. and Maurice, A. B. Caliph of 
pS RE ER A ae arr 
Deeping. Ten commandments (F °32) 
me ge Diary of a provincial lady (Ap 
De cee eh Gu PRUE bh Cie Js.06 00 0 « 
De La Roche. Finch’s fortune (Ja °32) 
Deming. Little Eagle (D '31) 
Dietz. Story of science (Ja '32) 
Dilly Tante. Living authors (O '31) 
Dinsmore. English Bible as literature (F 
Ditmars. Snakes of the world (Mr '32) .... 500 
—Strange animals I have known (Ja °32) .. 500 
Doneghy. The border (Ap '32) F 
Donham. Business adrift (O '31) 
Dorsey. Man’s own show: 
ae TED: a oc wala «ep ket SRL Ae Sean ers e's ee 
Doud and Parsley. Father (Ap ‘32) 


Downes. Symphonic broadcasts (Je °32) .. 700 
Duguid. Green hell (S °31) ............-+5. 910 
Dukelow and Webster. Ship book (Je °32) .. J 
Durant. Adventures in genius (N 31) ...... 800 
Eckstein. Noguchi (N °31) .........-..++.- B 

Eddy. Challenge of = Bast (F °32) ...... 900 
Cee, COU CR Ie. wis cto ccvewcccess. 700 


iven in each entry. 
ooks. 


The following letters are used: 


Ellis. ‘Plain Amune Ellis’ (D °31) .......... B 
Ss ME WN OE TE Bionic ck oiscc cc cncccee 300 
Embree. Brown America (Ap °32) ........ 300 
Fargo. Program for elementary school li- 
i i Uinta s cn ececee 000 
Fay. George Washington iD  can6oe 0 ¢ B 


Felix. Television (Mr °32) Pe 


Ferber. American beauty ‘ap 32) . sane a de F 
Field. Calico bush (Mr °32) .......-........ J 
hr es Adventure under sapphire skies * 
Fisher Teamane people (Ap °32) .........-. F 
Flack. Angus and the cat (Ap °32) ........ J 
ee, Se ek nec cceeses 900 
Oy Ee rere B 
Gag. ey and Snappy (Ja ’32) .......... J 
Galsworthy. Maid in waiting rad *32) ‘ F 
Gandhi. Mahatma Gandhi at work (Mr '32) B 
Garland. Companions on the trail (F °32) B 
Geller. Famous songs (D '31) .............. 700 
Gibbs. Golden years (Je °32) .. aie F 
Gilbert. Over famous thresholds" (My "32).. J 
Glaspell. Ambrose Holt and family (S '31) F 
St - ° “~ SRR 910 
Grover. My caravan (Je °32) ............005. J 
Hagedorn. Leonard Wood (Ap '32) ........ B 
Pemeee,. BE GBD “BSD ac occcccccccccces F 
Hannum. Thursday April (Ja '32) ........ F 
Hartman. World we live in (Ap '32) ...... J 
Hindus. Red bread (O °31) ........-.. 300 


Holmes. ae opinions of Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes (My '32) 


Howard. Our American music (O 7 700 
Hulbert. Forty-niners (F '32) ....... 910 
James. Big-enough (Mr °32) .............. F 
Jastrow. Effective thinking iN 31) 100 
Jeans. Stars in their courses (S ‘31) ...... 500 


Book of American Negro 


800 
(My °32) .. 910 


Johnson, J _ 
poetry (N ’31) 
Johnson, M. E. Congorilla 


Jones. Pathways to the reality of God 
DE CEE. Wakauleta Wade webaaset sh acdonscetesc 200 
ee a By a re B 
i OS ee F 
—Sea change (Mr °32) ...........s.2-+..:: F 


Kelly, E. P. Golden star of Halich (Mr '32) J 


La Farge. Sparks fly upward (Mr '32) .... F 
Lamb. Crusades (N °31) 
Latourette. Development of Japan. 


League of nations. Secretariat. Ten years 
of world co-operation (S '31) 
Living philosophies (N °31) 
Lord. Men of the earth (Mr °32) 
—. Practical water-color atetehing (Ja 
Dice seb she RANG Saks 64.6 a0 6 ca 
Lydenberg ~s Archer. Care and ‘repair of 
I TOS oe ileal gaa 3.5 Gives bia ob. 0 00 


McFee. Harbourmaster (Je '32) 
McGuire. Tales of rod and gun (D ’31) .... 700 
Mackail. Square circle 3) 


McNeer. Waif maid (S ’ 
Magoun and Hodgins. 
(My °32) 


History of aircraft 
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Mantle. Best plays of 1930-31 (Mr '32) .... 800 
Marshak. New Russia’s primer (N ‘31) .... 300 
Mathews. Growth of the idea of God (Ja 

Mazur. New roads to prosperity (Ap °32).. 300 
Meigs. Willow whistle (F '32) J 


EGO. 2 BOONES (9 ER). cece <etscicvvesecs 300 
Millay. Fatal interview (S ’31) ............ 800 
Miller. Thomas A. Edison (My ‘32) .... B 
Millis. Martial spirit (O 31) ...............- 900 
Mitchell. North America (D WEN Aa ok Kawan J 
Moody. Selected vie Ss. cteey hb auaaes 800 
Moore. Three owls aD os is See 
Moses. Dramas of et, and their 
ee > BP ee 
Mumford. Brown decades (Ap '32) ........ 700 


Nevinson. Goethe, man and poet (My he | 


Nicolay. Boys’ life of Washington (My = 


ee 


One-act plays for stage and study; sixth 
series (D ’31) 


Ortloff. Perennial gardens (N '31) .......... 700 
Overstreet. Enduring quest (F °32) ........ 100 
Palmer. Newton D. Baker (Mr °32) ...... 900 
Peten, Momany Bil (Fe °S2) .ncccccsscoces J 
Patri. Questioning child (O '31) .......... 100 


Petersham and Petersham. The Christ 
child (Ap ‘°'32) 
a Care and repair of the home (S 


eee eee ee eee ee eee 


Post and Gatty. Around the world in eight 
days (Ja ‘'32) 

Power. Library service for children (O '31) 000 

Quennell and Quennell. Everyday things in 
archaic Greece (Ja °32) 


Ransome. Swallowdale (Je '32) ............ J 
—Swallows and Amazons (S ‘'31) ........ J 
Reed. Stars for Sam (Ap '32) ...........- J 
Reid. Great physician (D ‘31) ............ B 
Remarque. Road back (O '31) ...........++.- F 


oa. Mére Marie of the Ursulines (O 


Richards. Stepping westward (My ’32) B 
Rinehart. Miss Pinkerton (Je '32) .......... F 
——ey @tory Ci Bee ase s eke Ratiidesccceee B 
Ripley. Sand in my shoes -— EST 800 
Rosman. Sixth serees Ce: Be Waietceease F 
Russet, VWathel' Ge Ses ssc tdssve sae ccvcccs F 
Sackville-West. All passion spent (D '31) .. F 
Sanchez. Stories of the states (My °32) .. 900 
Science and — (F a Sr 200 
Soaks; - Taw CHE ee is eewnes ee pad cdccccces J 
Shultz. Making homes (Je ’32) ............ 600 
Siegfried. EXxngland’s crisis (D °'31) ....... 300 
Simonds. Can Europe keep the peace? 


CR SRP oo cudedteeees (candies 5cén vey s-20% 
Siple. Boy scout with Byrd (S ‘31) ...... 
Stanley-Brown. Story of printed pictures 


CO SS) uc ccdccpcevevutehesbaees 3 séedsenes 
Steffens. Autobiography (O ’31) ............ B 
Strachey. Portraits in miniature (N °31) .. B 
Strunsky. Rediscovery of Jones (Mr °32) .. 910 
Tagore. Religion of man (F °32) .......... 200 


Tarkington. Mary’s Neck (My °32) ...... 

Terry and Shaw. Ellen Terry and Bernard 
eee CIR RR) x vavnboae chee teatisetasccss 

Tippett. Toys and toy makers. (Je '32) .... 600 


Untermeyer. American poetry from the be- 
ginning to Whitman (Ja ’32) 


Van Dyke. In the West Indies (Je 32) .... 910 


Wagenknecht. Jenny Lind (F ’32) ........ B 

Waller. Windmill on the dune (D '31) .... F 

Warren. Games for two (O ’31) 700 

be’ -apteea Life among the lowbrows (D 
81) 


Tere eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee 


Wie. Semen! « Cb e.g wakes 6.066 Hea bs 05 040.0 600 

Whitlock. Little green shutter (Mr '32) ... 100 

Worcester and McComb. Body, mind aa 
SRG UP “RED eavccccssshndsetadearcecs ean 


Younghusband. Dawn in India (N ‘'31) .... 900 


Periodicals for College Libraries 


(Continued from page 700) 
American Journal of Sociology. 1895. v. 1-36 
Bi-monthly. Chicago, Ill. $4.00 
General: articles, reviews, notes and abstracts 
of recent literature, bibliography. Organ of 
the American Sociological Society. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Eugenics. 1928, v. 1-3 
Monthly. New Haven, Conn. $3.00 
cial organ of the en Eugenics 
Society. Devoted to all phases of the eugenic 
movement: “a journal of race betterment”’. 


Journal of American Folk-lore. 1888. vy. 1-43 
Quarterly. New York. $4.00 


“Designed for the collection and publication 
of the folk-lore and mythology of the Ameri- 
can Continent.” Contains foik-tales, myths, 
songs, book reviews, etc. Organ of the American 
Folk-lore Society. 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 

Opportunity. 1923. v. 1-9 
Monthly. New York. $1.50 

Official organ of the Naxional Urban League. 
Special issues from time to time such as “The 
Industrial Number”, etc. Book reviews. 

Social Forces. 1922. v. 1-9 


Quarterly. Baltimore, Md. $4.00 
_ A scientific medium of social study and 
interpretation. Articles of a general nature are 


followed by departmental contributions on pub- 
lic welfare Po social work, marriage and the 
family, government, politics, citizenship, the 
literary and workshop. 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Social Science Abstracts. 1929. v. 1-3 
Monthly. Menasha, Wis. $6.00 

A comprehensive abstracting and indexing 
journal of the world’s periodical literature in 
the social sciences. Beginning with January 
1931 an alphabetical subject index is included 
in each issue. 

Soctal Service Review. 1927. a 1-4 
Quarterly. Chicago, III. 

“Devoted to the clans and professional 
interests of social work.” Includes articles on 
child welfare. Published by the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration, 
Chicago, University. 

Indexed in International Index to Periodical. 

Sociological Review. 1908. v. 1-22 
Quarterly. London, England. $5.25 
Official organ of the Sociologi:al Society. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals 


Survey. 1807. v. 1-46 
Semi-monthly. New York. $5.00 
Articles devoted to business, industry and 


social improvement. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
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The Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 720) 
period of one year, it has fully demonstrated 
its value in opening up a new field of study 
to students and research workers. 


Rates are determined on the service basis, 
and depend on the indexed periodicals which 
the subscriber receives regularly. Write for a 
checklist so that your rates for the 1930 and 
1931 volumes may be quoted. 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


A limited number of sets of the WiLson 
Butietin, Vol. II—Vol. VI, complete but un- 
bound, are available to libraries at the special 
price of $7 the set as long as they last. A 
few scattered issues of Vol. I are available 
to libraries wishing to fill out incomplete sets. 
Single issues of later volumes wanted for the 
same purpose are more plentiful. Libraries 
needing such issues will please submit lists of 
their wants.” The Wilson Company will pay 
10 cents each for individual issues of Vol. I. 


Subject Headings for the Information File. 
3d edition; comp. under the direction of 
Beatrice Winser, Librarian, by Lois Wen- 
man. In press. pa $1.25. 

This is a thoroly revised edition of the list 
of headings published in 1925 and edited by 
H. F. Gould and E. A. Grady. The type has 
all been reset for this edition, and a new 
preface has been added. Ready early in June. 


It is now possible for libraries to secure 
copies of out of print books indexed in the 
Essay and General Literature Index from The 
H. W. Wilson Company. For some time we 
have planned to make available these out of 
print books. Some of these titles we have 
reprinted, others may be had in new and 
slightly used copies. The price charged will 
be the same or lower than the price of the 
last edition printed. Libraries will receive, 
within a few weeks, a Catalog of these out 
of print books, and in the meantime may send 
us orders for such titles as they may need. 


INTERNATIONALER JAHRESBERICHT Der Brb- 
LIOGRAPHIE. H. v. Dr. Joris Vorstius, 2d 
Year: 1031. vii,53p. pa. $1.25. 

The favorable reception accorded the first 
issue of this Bibliography has encouraged Dr. 
Vorstius to bring out this second annual. The 
policy set down in its first publication has been 
continued, and enlarged to include subject in- 
dex in addition to the author and title index. 


A cable from T. W. Huntington, Anacapri, 
Italy, informs us that the March cumulated 
issue of La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana has 
just been mailed to all subscribers. The num- 
ber of those subscribing for this “Cumulative 
Book Index” to books published in Italy is 
quite gratifying. Subscription for 1932, includ- 
ing monthly issues, cumulated quarterly with 
annual volume, is $3 postpaid. 


The following books are in preparation and 
we hope to have them ready for publication 
in the early Fall: 


BAKER, BLANCHE M. Bibliography of the 


Drama. 

Drury, GertrupeE G. The Library and Its 
Home (Classics of American Librarian- 
ship ) 

JoHNSEN, JuLIA E. Capitalism (Handbook 
Series) 


Mutter, HELEN M. Still More Toasts. 

Puetprs, Epirh M. University Debaters’ An- 
nual: 1931-1932 

Sawyer, Harriet P. The Library as a Voca- 
tion (Classics of American Librarianship) 

SELIGMAN and FRANKENSTEIN. Plays for 
Junior and Senior High Schools, rev. ed. 

TAXATION (Reference Shelf) 


Due to a delay beyond our control, it has 
been necessary to extend the delivery date of 
the List of the Serial Publications of Foreign 
Governments until the early part of July. 


It was necessary to set up a portion of the 
Russian section of the List of the Serial Pub- 
lications of Foreign Governments in the Rus- 
sian alphabet. Our Printing Department was 
not equipped to handle this unusual Russian 
character work without serious interference 
with the printing of our other publications. 

A printing house was found which could 
take care of the Russian characters. But the 
entire entry could not be set in the Russian 
alphabet without throwing many users of the 
List into confusion; some of it must be 
transliterated. The title must be set in the 
original and the notes and the rest of the 
entry in our roman alphabet. Our Press De- 
partment set such portion of each entry and 
awaited the titles in Russian characters which 
came to us on the installment plan, both 
because of the difficulty of setting and the 
fact that the proof reading was done by an 
expert in this line in the Library of Congress 
at Washington. To keep such a complex 
arrangement running on an exact schedule 
was impossible. When a delay occurs, other 
work must be substituted—and so further 
delay results for: the work which has been 
thrown off schedule. 


But now—all of the Russian characters 


have been set and assembled in international 
harmony with the roman alphabet and as the 
BULLETIN goes to press the List of the Serial 
Publications of Foreign Governments is al- 
most completed and will be on its way to the 
bindery the early part of next month. 
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Adult, pronunciation, 639, 714 

Aeronautics Popeeh 63 note, 372 
Agricultural ndex 

Alice in Wendedand, play (Puck- 
ette) adv. 534; ann 84, 436 

American library association, adv. 
658; Call to cooperative book 
service (Rathbone) 368; list of 
40 notable books of 1930, 215; 
New Orleans conference, (Wil- 


liamson) 688, carn, s 689; notes 
(Beatty) 134, 215, 277, 366, 421, 
514, 565, 635, 701; ay 1932. 


33, 701. See also School libra- 
ries section, A.L.A. 

American Scholar note, 447 

- Laura Adams, biog. sketch, 

Art, American Art Annual, note, 

; periodicals, 

Art Index, 68, 308 

Attendance records in school libra- 
ries, 188 

Authors’ names, Canadian seudo- 
nyms, list (Tremaine) 52; pro- 
nunciation, 224 


Bacon, Mary R. ed. a libra- 
ries section, A.L.A. 205, 287, 
425, 492, 621, 703 

Baker, Blanche M. Bibliography of 
the drama, ann. 728 

Bear Cora M. ed. A.L.A. notes, 

215, 277, 421, 635, 701 

Southam Mary ‘Annette, biog. 
sketch, 

Becker, May 
sketch, 172 

Bennett, Arnold Bennett himself 
(West) note, 144; biog. note, 510 

Bennett, Wilma, How we train our 
student helpers, 

Berry, Edward, biog. note, 640 


Lamberton, biog. 


Bibliographies wee 4 of the 
drama (Baker) ann. 728; 
Deutsche 


nationalbibliographie, 
adv. 664; Handbuch der bibli- 
ographig (Schneider) note, 581; 
International bibliography of his- 
torical sciences (Caron, ed) ann. 
149, 438, 518; Internationale bib- 


liogra hie des buch und bibd- 
liotheks-wesens (Vorstius and 
Steinborn) ann. 448; Plays for 


junior and _ senior high school 
(Seligman and Frankenstein) rev. 


edition (ann) 728; Polish lit- 
erature in Engli translation 
(Ledbetter) adv. 672, ann. 437, 


518, 584, 646; La Scheda cumu- 
lativa italiana, 438, 518, 583, 728; 
Vocations in fiction (Lin enfelter 
and Hanson) note, 576: Who 
saat about whom Comeick) note, 


Bibliography, Der gegenwirtige 
stand der primdren national 
Fa ts in den kulturliindern 

Vorstius) ann. 448; Inter- 

Sodeeaier jahresbericht der bib- 
liographie (Vorstius) ann. 1930, 
448, 1931, 728 

Bindings, ‘comment by 
Palmer, 371 


Biographical sketches 


Lucile 


rmer, Laura Adams, 666 
Beauchamp, Mary Annette, 390 
Becker, May Lamberton, 172 


Boyle, Kay, 326 

Buck, Pearl, 12 

Chase, Stuart, 336 

Colette. See de  Jouvenal, 
Gabrielle a, ee 

Crew, Helen Coale, 6 

Cronin, Archibald Sb h, 178 

Daglish, Eric Fitch, 606" 

de Jouvenal, Gabrielle Claudine 
Colette 

Duun, Olav, 468 

Edman, Irwin, 676 

Elizabeth. See Beauchamp, Mary 
Annette 

Greene, Ward, 532 

Grégory, Alyse, 258 

Hauser, Heinrich,’ 604 


Hichens, Robert, 246 
Linklater, Eric, 662 
Mann, F. 0. 536, 
Mannin, Ethel, 

Marshall Mlhibeld, 166 
Pinski, David d, 394 

Poole, Ernest, 24 

uennell, Peter, 4 

aynolds, Robert, 

Sheridan, Clare, 538 

Spencer, — pamerton, 262 
Strong, L. 

Updegraff, Ailan, 100 

Villiers, Alan J. 252 

Wilde, Percival, 456 
Williamson, Thames Ross, 332 
Wilson, Margaret, 

Wren, Percival Christopher, 92 
Biography section, Standard catalog 
for public libraries, sup. 306 
Birds, of Minnesota (Roberts) note 
714; Sources for pictures o 

(Potter) 409 
Bishop, William W. por. 347 
Blind, New status of library work 
with the (Haycraft) 410; Recre- 
ation for, 578 
Block, Maxine, Fearful results, 573 
Bogle, Sarah C. N. obit. notice, 428 
Book contests, (Brotherton) 578; 
Contest 512; (Reinhard) 5612; 
ontest for book week (Smith) 


Bose shelves, slanting bottom, 416 

Book thefts, in school libraries, 189; 
Questionnaire on missing books 
(Siebens) 201 

Book titles, Stories in, 145 


Bookmaking, film, 713 

Bookmobile, 310, 553, 715 

Books, Fifty best books since the 
Vorld war, list (Milne) 639; 
Fifty notable books of 1931, 
broadside, note, 715. See also 


Out of print books 

Books and libraries, Instruction in 
use of, 

Books and reading, Girls’ reading in 
correctional institutions (Smith) 
113, list, 118; Historical fiction, 
list for high schools (Shulze) 
618; Negaunee, Mich. public 
schools, voluntary reading plan, 
641; Negro veteran and his books 
(Delaney) 684; Outstanding 
novels of 20th . we list 
(Melamed) pe. 126 

Borden, Arnold K Weciers affect- 
ing modern libraries, 282 

Bowerman, George F. Extension 
rogram of the District of Co- 
umbia, note, 641 

a ae library, Foxboro, Mass., 


Boyle, Pwo biog. sketch, 326 
Braille, 411, 412, 413 

Braille Book Review, note, 413 
Rigpewete Hall, photographs, 49, 


Brockmann, Charles, Take the corn 
popper for example, 365 


rooke, Rupert, marginal annota- 
tions, 431 

Buck, Pearl, biog. sketch, 12 

Buehler, E. Compulsory un- 


employment insurance, ann. 230 

Buehler, E. C., Maxwell, B. W. 
and Pflaum, George R. 
Recognition of Soviet Russia, 
ann. 149, 230, 308 

aes Lucy M._ Tightening up, 


Byrne, Donn, por. 36 


Campbell, 
See Long, G. 

Capitalism (Tohnsen) oi 728; on 
trial (Johnsen) ann. 308, 384, 
new debate material, bibl. 435 

Card catalog bogy (Miller) 279 

Caron, Pierre, ed. International 
bibliography of historical  sci- 
ences, ann. 149, 438, 518 

Carter, Elizabeth, 1932 model con- 
ference; a footnote, 689 


Gabrielle Morgeret Vere. 


R. Cowing, 


Cataloging, Cooperative, Monograph 
series considered for, note, 714 
Catalogs, ag Card catalog 

bog hence 79; Gain catalog 
Prussian ibraries, note, 581 
Catholic Library Association, note, 


63 
Catholic Periodical Index, 720 
Censorship, 
Century 
Chain stores 


rize contest, 663 

ee wong ann. 67, 
; new debate ma- 
terial, bibl. aia: Trends in retail 
distribution (Bloomfield) note, 
67, 230, reprint, ann. ay Uni- 


yousty debaters’ annual, 1930- 
1931, ann. 67, note, 230 
Chase, Stuart, "biog. sketch, 336; 
note, 


Child training and parent education 
(Ste ne ann. 68, 148, 
Children id of the little child 
(Tomlinson) 705; children’s book 
clubs, 641; Children’s librarian 
and the small library (McAfee) 
293; Children’s radio hour, 367 
Children’s book week, Book week 
project (Krause) 213; Contest 
for book week (Smith) 133; 
Theme for book week (Griesser) 


136 

Children’s books and reading, Chil- 
dren’s books costing a dollar af 
less, note, 303; Newark (N.J.) 
public library ballot on children’ 's 
favorites, os Tesults, 370; peri- 
odicals, Fm meted of 
Pinocchio "aa timm’s Fairy 
tales, 432; sizes of books for little 
children, 705; Twins’ vacation, 
hidden title story, 418 

Children’s cataneg. ist sup. 
edition (ann) 6 

Children’s corner, cae, 144 

Children’s plays, Alice in Wonder- 
land (Puckette) adv. 534, ann. 
384, 436; Story books before the 
judge (Willetts) 127 

Classroom libraries, list of books 
(Dick) 295 

Clawson, Cortez R. Pamphlet col- 
lection, 405, discussion, 629, ( 

Cleaveland, Margaret, » so li- 
brary help for high io. a 
students, 

Clippings, filing (Oliver) 44; Ma- 


to 4th 


terial for the pamphlet and clip- 
ing file, list, 44 
Colette. See de Jouvenal, Gabrielle 
Claudine Colette : 
College and university libraries, 


Periodicals for college libraries, 
list (Lyle) 138, 289, 503, 630, 
706; Professional duties in the 
university library circulation de- 
partment (McHale) 359 
College students. Do college stud- 
ents read? (Young) 31 . 
Colleges. See Universities 
Conscription of wealth in time of 
war (Tohnsen) ann. 67, 149 
Contest for book week (Smith) 133. 
See also Book contests 
Cooperative clearing house catalogs, 


Correctional institutions, Girls’ read- 
ing in (Smith) 113; list, 118 
Agnes, ed. School libra- 

ries section, A.L.A. (S. ’31) 54 
Crane, Hart, obit. notice, 690 
Creative Art, adv. 103 
Crew, Helen Coale. biog. sketch, 674 
Cronin. Archibald Joseph, biog. 

sketch. 178 
Cumulative Book Index, 230 
Current events, periodicals, 497, 506 


Dabagh, Thomas S. Memoranda on 
library technique, 574 


Daglish, Eric Fitch, biog. sketch, 606 
Darby, Pa. library, descr. 60 


Davis, Mildred Frances. Status of 
the school librarian, 217 


Day, John Day pamphlets, note, 144 





73° 

Dawe coaching (Lahman) note, 
1 

Debating, for 1931-32, 230, 306; 
bibl. 433 2 

Debts, Cancellation of allied war 
debts, PR og debaters’ an- 
nual, 6-1927, note, 230; For- 
eign debes and the tariff, Univer- 
sity debaters’ annual, 1929- 1930, 


note, 230, 308; Interallied debts 
and revision of the debt settle- 
ments (Gerould and Turnbull) 
note, 230, 308 

Decorative material for the library, 
sources (Potter) 407 


de Jouvenal, Gabrielle Claudine 
Colette, biog. sketch, 86 
Delaney, Mrs. S. The Negro 


veteran and his books, 684 

Demcourier, 714 

Dewey, Meivil (Fellows) 482; birth- 
day anniversary, 301; obit. notice, 
428; por. 347, 

Dewire, Marjorie C. School library 

ae ine, 185 

Dick, Grace I. Classroom libraries, 
list of books (Dick) 295 

Dilly Tante, Living authors, 147, 
384, 584; observes, 46, 131 199° 
284, 356, 423, 490, 556, 626, 696 


Drama, Bibliogra = <4 
ann. 728; va DA the 
plays; a... 


also Children’s 

plays 

Drury, Gertrude G. The library 
and its home, ann. 728 


Duun, Olav, biog. sketch, 468 


Eastman, Linda A. por. 347 

Eckert, Florence, Victory of peaee, 
pageant adv. 534, ann. 437, 

Economic depression, 268, 357; 
A.L.A. resolution to continue li- 
btary service, 422 

Economic stability, Planning for 
Hodgson) ann. 308, 384, new 
ebate material, bibl. 434 

Edman, a biog. sketch, 676 

Education ae 10 (Muller) ann. 
584, 647; ucation by radio and 


library cooperation (Keith) 550; 
Industrial rts Cooperative Serv- 
ice, ern world’s 
challenge to (Ensor) 485 

Education Index, 68, 150, 514 

Elizabeth. See Beauchamp, Mary 
Annette 

Emerson concordance A ps 11) 
adv. 534, ann. 437, 583, 646 


Enc lopedias, Compton’ s, adv. 657; 
ncyclobedia Americana, new re- 
vised edition, note, 227 
England, bookselling, 431 e 
English, periodicals, 503; gi pnatine. 
thru magazines (Reid) 2 


Ensor, Beatrice, versions "anibe 
challenge to education, 485 


or — General iBecmiore Index, 


228, 309, , 518, 
583, $45, 647, 720, aT 
Exhibits, sources 


Pyper) 408, 

(Routzahn) 78; Washington, 
source, 430 

Extra-curricular activities in school 
libraries, 192 


Feagley, Ethel M. Student service 
groups, 567, note, 640 

Fellows, Dorkas, Melvil Dewey, 482 

Fenn, Vera Belle, Tapestry, 212 

Fiction, Historical, list (Fpulse) 
618; Vocations in, bibl. (Lingen- 
felter and Hanson) as , 576. 
See also Novels 

Fiction section, Standard catalo 
for public libraries, ann. 65, 298 

Filing of fugitive material (La- 
throp) corrections, 

Fine arts section, Standard catalog 
for public libraries, sup. 306 
Fletcher, Sheldon, From the Roll 
Book of the Library Squad, 361 
Foreign documents, List of Serial 
—wee of foreign a 

ments, adv. 534, ann. 374, 


Foreign languages, early diction- 
— 319; list of books in Jew- 
in Library Journal, note, 

roe periodicals 


498; Selection 
of books in, 42 28 


Fugitive material, Filing of (La- 
throp) corrections, 61 


Gaelic aang uage, 305 

George Washington 
Commission ( 

German library ‘directories, Jahr- 
buch der deutschen bibliotheken, 
ann. 448; Jahrbuch der deutschen 
volksbiicherein, ann. 448 

German professional library litera- 
ture, andbuch der bibliotheks 
wissenschaft (Milkau) ann. 438, 
corr. price, 518; Internationale 
bibliographie des buch- und bib 
liotheks-wesens (Vorstius and 
Steinborn) ann. 448 

German publications, Deutsche na- 
tionalbibliographie, adv. 664; Jahr- 
— der biicherpreise, 1930, ann. 

Girls’ reading in correctional insti- 
tutions (Smith) 113, list, 118 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, 304 

Greene, Ward, biog. sketch, 532 


Bicentennial 
430 


Gregory, Alyse, biog. sketch, 258 

Griesser, Marjorie, Theme for book 
week, 136 

Harris, Frank, obit. note, 132 


Hauser, Heinrich, biog. sketch, 604 
Haycraft, Howard, New status of 
library work with the blind, 410 
Hearn, Clara, Rhyme of the refer- 
ence room, 494 
Hichens, Robert, biog. sketch, 246 
High school libraries, special atten- 
tion to bright pupils, 703, wt 


land) 704. See also School _li- 
braries 
Historical sciences, International 


eo of (Caron, ed) ann. 
History and travel section, Standard 
soe og for public libraries, sup. 


Hodgson, James G. Planning for 
economic stability, ann. 308, 384; 
Recognition of Soviet Russia, 
note, 67, 230, 308; Trends in 


university education, ann. 67, 149 
Hospodar, Blaise, Foreigner speaks, 
4 
Houghton Mifflin Co. prize con- 
test, 671 


Hubbell, G. S. Emerson concor- 
dance, ann. 437, 583, 646 

Hughes public library, Rugby, Ten- 
nessee (Turner) 354 

Huntting Co., H. R. 669 

Hygiene, narcotics research reports, 
note, 512; periodicals, 499, 706; 
sources of decorative material 
(Potter) 409 


Illustrations 
“ exhibit, American Farm 
Bureau Federation exposition, 
Chicago, 366 

Alfred (N.Y.) University library, 
pometilet Set. 405, 406 


Auburn ) emic high 
school, library club, 212 
Bacone (Okla) college library, 


2 
Baltimore, Md., Forest Park high 
school, 214 
(N.Y.) high school li- 


Bolivar 

brary, 361 
na "siphabet and contractions, 
Braithwaite Hall. See Croydon, 

England, reference library 
Brookline (Mass.) high school 

library, 201, 

Catalog, 695 
Cervantes library, 

Mex. 616 
Charging desk, 697 
Christmas, book ge? Council 

ec 


Mexico City, 


luff, Towa, oration, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Connecticut, rural eae, 550 


Croydon, England, reference li- 
brary, 49, 
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Darby, Pa. pen 60 

Decatur (Ill) public library, staff 
room, 488 

Denver public library, index 
table, 28 


Denver University library, 32, 34 

Dewey decimal system, 694 

Ecorse (Mich) high school, li- 
brary, advertising of books, 681 

Elkins Park, Pa. Cheltenham 
high school, library, 568 

El aso (Tex) public library, 
bookplate, 642 

Eureka (Cal) kigh school library, 


student assistants, 192 
Evanston (Iil ublic library, 
South branch, elves for bib- 


liographical aids, 143 
Fairmont, W. Va., B. L. Butcher 


school, library, 429 

Flint, Mich., Northern high 
school, library, 206 

Foxboro, Mass., Boyden public 


library, bulletin board, 353, ex 
terior, 369, interior, 368, single 
steps, 353; magazine rack, 499 


Garrett Ind) public library win- 
dow display, 137 
Good Counsel college library, 


periodical rack, 497 
Hartford, Conn. Bulkeley high 
school library, — section, 


620, right i fib 
Hughes — fiorary (Rugby, 


enn) 354, 3 
Jackson tMich) public library, 
bookplate, 


Kansas City (Mo) public library, 
reference room, 4 
Lancaster, Pa., West junior high 


school, library, 226, 227 
Lansing, Mich., Eastern high 
school, library, 219 


La Porte | high school li- 
brar 
Wallose beech tree, 638 


Lew 

Louisville, Ky., Western junior 
high school, library, 208 

Massachusetts state industrial 
schoo! for girls (Lancaster) 


library, 114 
Meriden, Conn., Jefferson junior 


high school, library, 
Methodist Episcopal board of 
foreign missions, lib. N.Y. 579 
Montclair, N.J., Hillside junior 


high school library, 188 

N. A. B. P. streamer, Books for 
thinking America, 510 

Negro veterans’ hospital, 

New Orleans, La. 553, 554 

New York, municipal reference 
library, 509 

Newark public library, bookplate, 
711; branch in department 
fers. 489; ene branch, 
“overdue book week,” 692 

North Carolina, University, li- 
brary, main reading room, 359 

Otago airecsity, Dunedin, N.Z. 
librar 

Ozone Park branch, Queensboro, 
N.Y. public library, Roman 
house exhibit, 352 

Pasadena (Cal) city schools li- 
brary, 296, 297, 299 


685 


Pennsylvania, Paul Paine’s his- 
torical map, 513 
Portland, Me. public — library, 


garden, 352 

Posters, student’s library poster, 
Oak Park, Ill. 225 

Queens Borough ublic 
bg | index table, 58, 

Raton, N. Mex. a third Ba li- 
brary corner, 

Reference section, 696 

Rochester, , Monroe junior- 
senior high school, library, 186 

Rocky Hill (Conn) library, book- 
plate, 508 

Sacramento city free library, 
bulletin board, 280, city direc- 
tory holder, 417, deestary 
department, 560, display rack, 
280, order slip, 624, state map 
holder 353, subject list of 
magazines, 145, telephone 


Upeary. 


directory file, 57 
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St. A tine Academy, library, 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 511 _ 

St. Charles (Mo) Pag library, 
story land parade, 128 _ 

St. Helen’s school, library, 
Northwood, England, 577 

St. Peter’s elementar school, 
library, Pittsburgh, 363 

St. Xavier Academy, Book Revue 
characters, 370 

San Diego, Cal. Memorial junior 


ij ool, students rebinding 
books, 570 
Sauk Center, Minn., Home 


school, library, 116, 224 

Seton Hill college library, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 62 

Shelving, Careful, 695 

Slides depicting beginning of lit- 
erature 

South Philadelphia high school 
for girls, magazine rack, 495 

Stevens Point (Wis) high school 


library, pamphlet reference 
card, 625 

Stevens Point (Wis) public li- 
brary, display posters, 63; 


reference exhibit, 561 
Toledo, Ohio, Waite high school 


library, 426 

Vertical file, 699 

Vincennes, Ind. ublic library, 
historic floats, 477, 479, win- 
dow displays, 478, 480, 481, 
mutilated books, 693 


Washington on his farm, 613 
Washington (D.C.) public library, 
George Washington exh. 430 


Watertown, . Senior high 
school, librarian and student 
assistants, 571 

Watseka, Ill., South side high 
school, classroom with library, 
195, 197 

Wichita, Kan., Roosevelt inter- 
mediate school, 

Wilmington, Del., Howard senior- 
junior high school, Stevens 
memorial library, 304 


Wilson Company, The H. W. 
65, 66, 307, 371, 374, 437, 438, 
517, 583, 645, 719 


Winchester (Mass) public li- 
brary, reading room, 416 
Youngstown (Ohio) ublic  li- 


brary, circulation desk, 417 
Indians, Bibliograph of North 
American (Woodworth) 358 
International Index to Periodicals, 
68, 150, 308, 309 
International relations, reading list, 
70; radio lectures, note, 277 
Internationalism, bibl. 487 
Irish. See Gaelic language 
Jahrbuch der bucherpreise, 1920 
(Hebbeler) ann. 448, 647 
Jewish, List of books in, in Library 
Journal, note, 428 
ewish book week, 636 
okes, Still more toasts, ann. 728 
ulius Rosenwald fund, 421, 422 


Keith, Alice, Education by radio 
and library cooperation, 550 
Keith, Mrs. R. G. Visual method 

_of library instruction, 694 
Kingsland, Grace Mystery 
Stories for boys and girls, list, 634 
Kitchell, Jane, Supplementing com- 
munity interests, 477 
Knights of the Round Table of 
ing Arthur, Fellowship of. 303 


Koos, rs. Frank H Planning a 
school library program, 679 
Krause, Dorothy B. Book week 


project, 213 


Languages, in use in various coun- 
tries, list, 274; periodicals, 709 
Lathrop, Ruth M. 61; A few sug- 
ee for the. school librarian, 


Lawrence, D. H. r. 38 

Ledbetter, Eleanor E Polish liter- 
ature in English translation, bibl 
(adv) 672, ann. 437, 518, 646 

Leisure, reading list, 269 


Librarians, Children’s librarian and 
the small library (McAfee) 293; 
The first year (Sheely) 547; Li- 
brary as a vocation (Sawyer) 
ann. 728; Personality in the li- 
brary (McKelvey) 345; Tighten- 
ing up (Buker) 558; unemploy- 


ment, 514. See also School libra- 
rians 
Librarians’ Guide to American 


Periodicals, note, 372 
Libraries, Day in a British refer- 
ence library (Sharp) 48; decora- 


tive material, sources, list 
(Potter) 407, 552, (Routzahn) 
8; ucation by radio and 


library cooperation (Keith) 550; 
lighting, 416; Instruction in use 
of, 694; Library and its home 
(Drury) ann. 728. See also 
Classroom libraries, College and 
university libraries, High school 
libraries, Hospital libraries, Pub- 
lic libraries, School libraries, 
Small libraries 
Library buildings, Library and its 
home (Drury) ann. 728 
Library instruction, aids, note, 448; 
A few suggestions for the school 
librarian (Lathrop) 211 
Library Journal, copies wanted, 584 
Library Letter (Newark, N.J.) 362 
Library plays, Story books before 
the judge (Willets) 127 
Library problems. See Problems 
Library publicity (Brockmann) 365; 
Saaeeponting community inter- 
ests (Kitchell) 477 
Library scholarships, 422 
Library school, First (Fellows) 483 
Library squad (Fletcher) 361 
Library technique (Dabagh) 574 
Lingenfelter, fary Rebecca and 
arie Alice Hanson, Vocations 
in fiction, bibl (note) 576 
Linklater, Eric, biog. sketch, 662 


Literature, Cambridge history of 
American, note, 301; Cambridge 
history of English, note, 301; 
periodicals, 498, 506; Polish lit- 
erature in English translation 
(Ledbetter) ann. 437, 518, 646 

Literature and philology section, 


Standard catalog for li- 
braries, ann. 65 

Living authors (Dilly Tante) adv. 
4, note, 147, 384, 584 


public 


Lobbying in Congress (Muller) 
ann. 67, 149, 434 
Long, Gabrielle Margaret Vere 


Campbell, pseudonyms, 59 
Luhan, Mabel Dodge, note, 576 
Lyle, G. R. Periodicals for college 

_— list, 138, 289, 503, 630, 


McAfee, Georgie G. Children’s li- 
brarian and the small library, 293 

McHale, Cecil J. Professional 
duties in the university library 
circulation department, 359 

McKelvey, Margaret laire, Per- 
sonality in the library, 345 

McLaughlin, Thomas J. and Frances 
H. bookmobile tour, 715; Invita- 
tion to New Orleans, 553 

Mann, F. O. biog. sketch, 536 

Mannin, Ethel, biog. sketch, 462 

Manrique de Lara, Juana, Visit to 
Cervantes library in Mexico, 616 

Maps, 207; Sources of decorative 
(Potter) 409 

a, Archibald, biog. sketch, 


Massey, Mary Margaret Carolina 
Henrietta Fredericka Erika, biog. 
note, 510 

Melamed, Ruth, Outstanding novels 
of the 20th centu 36, 225, 384 

Memorial Junior "High School, 
Tampa, smiling contest for book 
funds, 

Merrill, Virginia, 
library, 5 

Mexico, Visit to the Cervantes li- 
brary in (Manrique de Lara) 616 


Milkau, Fritz, Handbuch der bib- 
liothekswissenschaft, ann. 438, 518 


Typical day at 


731 


ae -Y Ruth, Card catalog bogy, 


Milne, James, fifty books since the 
World war, list, 63 
we -Y tian Birds of (Roberts) note, 


Monograph series considered for 
cooperative cataloging, note, 714 

Moore, is, Building a primary 
library, 195 y 

Mystery stories for boys and _‘rls, 
list (Kingsland) 634 


— Credit Corporation, bibl. 

Negro - veteran and his books 
(Delaney) 684 

New Era, 486 


New Orleans, Invitation to (Mc- 
Laugulin) 553; Some books to 
read on, list (Usher) 557 d 

Newark (N.J.) public library, chil- 
dren’s favorite books, 

Novels, Outstanding novels of the 
20th century, list (Melamed) 36, 
Reprinting of, 126, ann. 225, 384 


Oliver, Iva, Vertical file, 42 
O’Neill, Eugene, biog. note, 643 
Out of print books, 645, 728 


Paintings, sources of colored re- 
productions (Potter) 408 

Pamphlets, filing (Oliver) 43; 
Material for the pamphlet and 
clipping file, list, 44; Pamphlet 
collection (Clawson) 405, 629, 
630; Vertical file (Oliver) 42 

ie od Magazi’\e, prize contest, 
67 


Peace, Education for (Ensor) 485; 
bibi. 487; Victory of, pageant 
(Eckert) ann. 437, 518, 64 

Pellett, Water transporta- 
tion, note, 68, 149 

Penn state library club, 576 

Pennsylvania, historical map, 513 

Periodical handbook for 1932, 225 

Periodical indexes, 142, 23 

Periodicals, Art, 499; as reference 
tools, 500; Braille, 413, 415; 
Business, 499; Care of, 502; 
Children’s, 500; Current events, 
497; Drama, 499; Education, 499; 
for college libraries, list (Lyle) 
138, 289, 503, 630, 706; Foreign, 


498; Health, 499; ibrariens’ 
Guide to American Periodicals, 
note, 372; plea for uniformity 


(A.L.A.) 687; Reprint, 500; Sct- 
ence, 497; selecting- for _commu- 
nity, 495; Sports, 499; Teaching 
English thru (Reid) 271; Union 
list of periodicals in special li- 
braries of N.Y. metropolitan dis- 
trict (Savord and Keefer) ann. 
68; wanted, Library Journals, 
584; 498; wrapping, 
59, 224 

Personal Library Club, 303 

Philosophy, religion and_ general 
works section, Standard catalog 
for public libraries, ann. 65, 309, 
436, 582 ‘ 

Pinski, David, biog. sketch, 394 

Plays, for junior and senior high 
school (Seligman and Franken- 
stein) rev. edition (ann) 728. 
See also Children’s plays; Li- 
brary plays 

Poetry. 647; Open door to poetry 
(Stokes) note, 581 

Poetry: a Magazine of Verse, 627 

Polish literature in English trans- 
lation, bibl (Ledbetter) adv. 672; 
ann. 437, 518, 584, 646 

Poole, Ernest, biog. sketch, 24 


Poole, William F. letter, 286 


Posters, as class project, 225; List 
of sources of decorative (Potter) 
407 


Women’s, 


Potter, Marjorie F. Decorative 
material for the library, sources, 
407, 552 


Preedy, Geor R. pseud. See 
Long, GM VIC. 
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Prize contes Century Co. 663; 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 671; H. R 
Huntting Co. 669; Parents’ 
Magazine, 675; Roland Swain Co. 
667; Wilson Builetin, 56, 58, 61. 
141, 415, 643, 710, 711, H. W. 
Wilson Co. 673 

Problems, Wilson 
ment, ann, 713 

Pseudonyms, Canadian, list (Tre- 
maine) 3 

Public libraries, 
modern libraries 
Public library an 
sion, 267 

Publicity for public libraries 
(Ward) new edition in prepara- 
tion, 308 

Publishers, abbreviations in Cumu- 
lative Book Index, note, 230 

Puckette, Clara Childs, Alice in 
Wonderland, play, adv. 534, ann. 
384, 436, 518, 584, note, 584 


Bulletin depart- 


Factors affecting 
Borden) 282; 
the depres- 


Quennell, Peter, b:og. sketch, 670 


Radio, Children’s radio hour, 367; 
Education by radio (Muller) ann. 
584, 647; Education by radio 


— library cooperation (Keith) 
Rathbone, 
347 
Raynolds, Robert, biog. sketch, 398 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter- 

ature, 68, 

Reading, Do college students read? 
(resey? 31; Joys of, Plummer 
on, 346, 647, Sherbrooke on, 346 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, bibl. 563 

Reference room, Rhyme of the 
(Hearn) 494 

Reference work, Day in a British 
reference library (Sharp) 48; 
periodicals as _ reference tools, 
500; Seton Hill College, 61 

Reid, Frank K. Magazine English 
course, 271 

Religious books, mutilation, 432 

Richardson, Dorothy, biog. note, 285 

Robinson, Herbert Spencer, English 
Shakesperian criticism in the 
eighteenth century, ann. 436, 518 


Rosenwald, Julius, 421 


Russia, and the five-year plan, read- 
ing list, 270; New Russian policy 
(Stalin) note, 144; Recognition 

of, 434, University debaters’ an- 
1930-1931, ann. 67, 149, 

308; Recognition of Soviet 

(Buehler, Maxwell and 
ann. 149 a ie 


Josephine Adams, por. 


nual, 
230, 
Russia 
Pflaum) ° 
(Hodgson) note, 67, 230, 


Savord, Ruth and Pearl M. Keefer, 
Union list of periodicals in spe- 
cial libraries of N.Y. metropoli- 
tan district, ann. 68 

Sawyer, Harriet P. The library as 
a vocation, ann. 

La Scheda cumulativa italiana, ann. 
438, 518, note, 583 

Schneider, Georg, Handbuch der 
bibliographie, note, 581 

School librarians, cooperation with 
teachers, 194, 680; Enquiry into 
professional status of school li- 
brarianship, 622; pensions, 218; 
salaries, 218; social privileges, 
220; Status of school librarian 
(Davis) 217; vacations, 217 

School libraries, architectural ar- 
rangement, note, 226; Building a 
primary library (Moore) 195; A 
few suggestions for the school 
librarian (Lathrop) 211; instruc- 
tion of students in Detroit, 694; 
Planning a_ school library pro- 
gram (Koos) 679; School library 
discipline (Dewire) 185; School 
library inventory (Smith) 208; 
special no. of Wilson Bulletin, 
no. 3. See also School libraries 
section, A.L.A. - 


School libraries section, A.L.A. 
(Bacon) 205, 287, 361, 425, 492, 
564, 621, 708; (Cowing) 54; com- 
mittee appointments, 287; resolu- 
tions at meeting June 1931, 55 

Science, booklists, note, 508; peri- 
odicals, 497, 630 

Seligman and Frankenstein, Plays 
for junior and senior high school, 
rev. edition (ann) 728 

Serial publications of foreign gov- 
ernments, List of, ann. 374, 728 

Seton Hill College, 61, 62 

Shakespere, English Shakesperian 
criticism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Robinson) ann. 436, 518 

a, Henry A. Day in a British 

er 


reference library, 
irgi Heston, The first 


Sheely, Virginia 
year, 547 

Shenk, Esther, Washington at 
home, play, 611 

Sheridan, Clare, biog. sketch, 538 

Short cuts, 280, 352, 416, 488, 560, 
624, 692, note, 300 

Shulze, Margaret M. 
fiction, list, 618 

Siebens, Caroline R. 
on missing books, 

Small libraries, Children’s librarian 
= the small library (McAfee) 
A 

Smith, Cordelia, Contest for book 
week, 133; School library inven- 
tory, 208 

Smith, Mary Byers, Girls’ reading 
- correctional institutions, 113, 
ist, ; 

—— attitude for collective living, 
1S 

Social sciences section, Standard 
catalog for public libraries, sup. 
306 

Song index sup. ann. 229, 373 

South American handbook, 1932, 
ann. 384, 438, 518, 584 

Spencer, Robin Edgerton, 
sketch, 262 

Stability, of employment (Johnsen) 
note, 67, 230; Planning for eco- 
nomic (Hodgson) ann. 308, 384, 
new debate material, bibl. 434 

Standar¢ catalog for high school 
libraries, new edition, 230, 306, 
309, 517, 673, 718 

Standard catalog for public libra- 
ries, 148, 306, 582, 644, 718; adv. 
534. See also Biography section; 
Fiction section, etc. 

Standard Catalog Monthly, 75, 153, 
231, 313, 377, 440, 521, 587, 651, 
723 


Stebbing, Lucile Reiner, Child train- 
ing and parent education, ann. 
68, 148, 309 

Stevens, Henry Clay, 304 

Stories, Twins’ vacation, 
title story, 418 

Story of San Michele, note about 
author, 58, pronunciation, 224 

Strong, L. A. G. biog. sketch, 6 

Student assistants, in Eureka (Cal) 
high school library, il. 192 ow 
we train our student helpers 
(Bennett) 209; Student service 
groups (Feagley) 567 

Subject headings, for information 
file (Wenman) ann. 728; for 
small libraries, 3d edition (ann) 
230; in Portuguese, Dorothy Ged- 
des comments on, 63 

Sudermann, Hermann, por. 39 


Swain Co., prize contest, 667 


Shelf) 


Historical 


uestionnaire 


biog. 


hidden 


Taxation (Reference ann. 
728 

Third floor back, Williams and 
Wilkins Company, 69, 151. 231, 
311, 375, 439, 519, 585, 649, 721 

Tomlinson, Anna Louise, Bid of the 
little child, 705 

Town Library, Lancaster, Mass., 
built as Civil war memorial, 432 

Transportation, ‘Water transporta- 
tion (Pellett) note, 68, 149 

Tremaine, Marie, Canadian pseudo- 
nyms, list, 52 


WILSON BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIANS 


Turner, Helen H. Thomas Hughes’ 
American library, 354 


Unemployment, Government iund 
for (Muller) note, 67, 230; radio 
lectures, note, 278; reading list, 
269; Stability of employment 
(Johnsen) note, 67, 23 

Unempioyment insurance, 308; 
(Forsberg) note, 67; Compulsory 
Buehler) ann. 230, 384, new 
ebate material, bibl. 433, reprint 
from University debaters’ annual, 
1930-1931, ann. 67, 149, 230, Uni- 
versity debaters’ annual, 1930- 
1931, ann. 67, 149, 230 

Union list of serials, Ist sup. 149 

Universities, American universities 
and colleges, note, 576 

University debaters’ annual (Phelps) 
1930-1931, ann. 67, 148, 308, 1931- 
1932, ann. 728 

University education, Trends 
eae. ann. 67, 149 : 

University libraries. See College 
and university libraries 

Updegraff, Allan, biog. sketch, 100 

Usher, Robert J Some books to 
read on New Orleans, list, 557 


in 


Vertical file (Oliver) 42. See also 
Illustrations, Vertical file 
Vertical file service, H. W. Wilson 
Co. 516, 582, 644, 720 
La Vida Litteraria, 303 
Villiers, Alan J. biog. sketch, 252 
Ward, Gilbert O. Publicity for pub- 
lic libraries, new edition in 
preparation, 308 
Washington at home, play 


Wenman, Lois, Subject 
for the information file, 
West, Elizabeth. See 
Margaret 
West, Rebecca, Arnold 
himself, note, 144 : 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas, Receipt for 
making a book, 61 
Wilde, Percival, biog. sketch, 456 
Willets, Jeanette, biog. note, 142; 
Story books before the judge, 
play, 127 ‘ 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Third floor back, 69, 151, 231, 
311, 375, 439, 585, 649, 721 
Williamson, Lillian Herron, 
bling thots of A.L.A. 688 
Williamson, Thames. Ross, 
aketch, 
Wilson, Halsey William, 55, 229 
Wilson, Margaret, biog. sketch, 596 
Wilson Bulletin, annual awards, 
643, 710, 711; bound volume, 
ann. 448; nos. wanted, 728; prize 
contest number, no. 10; prize 
offered for article, ann. 56, 61, 
. 415; for photographs, ann 
58, 61, 141, 415; Problems, new 
dept., ann. 713; School libraries 
number, no. 3; sets available, 728 
Wilson Company, The H Ww 
annual statement, 716; bound 
volumes of indexes wanted, 


(Shenk) 


headings 
ann. 728 


Wilson, 


Bennett 


Ram- 


biog 


648; 
Index to new Wilson books, 648; 
library tools, adv. 244, descr. 64; 
rize contest, 673; Spending the 
fibrary dollar, 228. See also 
Illustrations, Wilson Company 

Women, Periodicals for, 

Women’s International 
Peace and Freedom, 
material, note, 432 

Woodworth, Rachel, Bibliography of 
North American Indians, 358 

World court (Muller) ann. 67, 308 

World mindedness, Recent material 
on education for, 487 

Wren, Percival Christopher, 
sketch, 

Wylie, Elinor, por. 40 


League for 
pamphlet 


biog 


Young, Beatrice, Do college stud- 


ents read? 


Zastrow, Erika. See Massey, M. M. 
& a oe ie 








